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I 

O N 30 June 1847, in Rome, Father Joachim Ventura, in an 
oration delivered at the funeral of Daniel O'Connell, spoke 
of ‘the revolution which threatens to encompass the globe’.^ 
He voiced a widespread pre-cognition which was formative 
of the coming events. The revolution of 1848 was universally 
expected, and it was super-national as none before or after; it 
ran through, and enveloped, the core of Europe, ‘the world’ 
of the continental Europeans, which extended from the Channel 
ports to the frontiers of Russia, from Paris to Vienna. But it did 
not penetrate the two empires that flank the Continent—‘WTiat 
remains standing in Europe?’ wrote Tsar Nicholas to Queen 
Victoria on 3 April 1848. ‘Great Britain and Russia.’^ ‘\\'liat 
happened in London on April 10?’ wondered the Polish poet. 
Count Krasinski. ‘Thereby the fate of Europe %vill be decided 
for a long time to come.’^ The loth of April 1848 witnessed the 
eclipse of Chartism: in the most highly industrialized country 
the fight for the political and economic emancipation of the 
urban working classes passed into non-revolutionary channels. 
Russia, a perfect autocracy, with the largest peasant population 
living under a complete system of serfdom, presented the con¬ 
stitutional and soci^ antithesis to England. In either country 
revolution would have had a homogeneous social character; in 
the middle zone it had not—and this is one of the outstanding 
features of 1848. Still, the European Continent responded to 

’ *. . . la rivoluzione, chi minaccia di fare il giro del globo. . . (see Elooia 
ftaubre di Daniello O’Connell, p. 62). ^ 

^ The Letters of Queen Victoria, edited by A. C. Benson and Viscount Esher 
(1908), vol. ii, p. 196. 

’ Lirty ^gmunta hyasihskiego do Augusta Cieszkowskiego {Letters of Zvgmunt 
hrasiAski to August Cieszkowski), vol. ii, p. 19 (1912). The letter is dated 
Rome, 16 Apr. 1848, and in it, as printed, Krasinski asks about ‘April i6th’ • 
but the Chartist demonstration ^vas on the loth, and had Krasinski thought 
It to be on the 16th, he would have referred to it as happening ‘to-day’. 
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^dS)teTh with a remarkable 

poluical, social, and economic level of the countries 
conerrne but then the common denominator was ideoloirical 

“e fmen ,"T’ “u ^ ““'5' 

ectual world of the European Continent such as 

1048 came not as an aftermath of war and defeat 
so main revolutions in the follo%ving century), but was 
he outcome of thirty-three creative years of European peace 
carefully presei^-ed on a consciously counter-revolutionary 
b^n. The revolution ivas born at least as much of hopes as 
of discontents. Odilon Barrot, under the July MonarchVone 
of the leaders of the Dynastic Opposition, writes: ‘Never have 
nobler pa^ions moved the civilized world, never has a more 
uni\ersal impulse of souls and hearts pervaded Europe from 
end to end: and yet all this was to result in failure. . . And 
Lamartine, another of the makers and shipwrecks of 1848, 
describes it as ‘the product of a moral idea, of reason, logic! 
sentiment, and of a desire . . . for a better order in government 
and ^iet> ’.- The sequence and emphasis of his enumeration 
are significant. 1848 was primarily the revolution of the intel¬ 
lectuals— la rttolution des cUrcs. 

There was undoubtedly also an economic and social back¬ 
ground to the revolution. Lean harvests in 1846 and 1847, 
the jxjtato disease, were causing intense misery in most parts 
of the Continent. Agrarian riots occurred in France where 
1847 was long remembered as ‘I’annw du pain cher’;^ tha% 
was a ’potato revolution’ in Berlin (complete with barricades), 
bread-riots in Stuttgart and Ulm, labour troubles in Vienna 
and in Bohemia, rank starvation in Silesia, &c. Count Galen, 


‘ .\frmcrrej, vol, ii [ 1876), p. 83* His shalJov^ncss, displayed in his 
does not render him less representative; he shared the naive enthusiasms of 
his time- Guizot A^xiies about him ( Manoirts^ vol. ii (1859), p. 131) : ‘M* Odilon 
Barrot thoug^ht constitutional government easier, and men wiser, than they 
are; he banked too much on the virtue of free institutions to enlighten the 
nation, and on the lights of the nation to practise free institutions/ Falloux, 
in his SifwvDXfts d'un ToyclisU (1888), says that Barrot died ‘at the age of 80 [in 
13- uiihoui having taken stock of the Revolution of 1848 . , and quotes 
a contemporarv : 'C‘est Thomme du monde qui pensc Ic plus profond^ment 
. . a rien!' And Proudhon: Ve grand parleur, grand imbtolc’ (Comspan* 

denrf. vol. ii f 1875c p. ^279; 25 Feb. 1848). 

* Histetfi de ia RJtxduticn de 1848 (1849I, vol, i, p- 3- 

* See Albert Crraiicux, La Revolution de Fimer (igiz), p, 86, 
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the Prussian Mmister, wrote from Kassel on 20 January 1847- 
‘The old year ended in scarcity, the new one opens with stan a- 
tion, Miser>% spiritual and physical, traverses Europe in ghastly 
shapes—the one without God, the other \N'ithout bread. Woe 
if they join hands !’* Against this background economic or 
social conflicts were assuming a bitter, acute character. In most 
parts of the Austrian Empire, but more especially in Hungar>' 
and in Galicia, a final adjustment between big landowners and 
peasants was overdue: seignorial jurisdictions, coriy'es, and other 
remnants of serfdom had to be cleared away, and the title of 
the peasant to the land which he \vorked on his own, had to be 
established. Even in south-western Germany, on the confines 
of France and Switzerland, feudal sur\ivals ^vere fomenting 
agrarian revolt. All over Europe independent artisans \s ere 
fighting their drawn-out losing battle against modern industry, 
especially desperate in the case of hand-spinners and weavers, 
or of carriers and bargees facing the competition of railways and 
steamboats: hence the attacks against modern machinery' and 
means of transport at the outbreak of the revolution. On the 
Other haind, the new class of factory workmen w^as starting its fight 
for a human existence. And when in 1847-8 a severe financial 
crisis set in, widespread unemployment ensued both among 
artisans and workmen, and among the large numbers of unskilled 
labour engaged on railway construction. Here was plenty of in¬ 
flammable matter in ramshackle buildings. But was there a social- 
revolutionary movement at work, pursuing a feasible aim? 

The French Revolution of 1789 and the Russian of 1917 were 
made and sustained by the converging action of the two greatest 
revolution^ forces; the people of the capital, effective through 
concentration at the very centre of government, and the 
peasant masses, invincible through their numbers, their dis¬ 
persion, and the prinutive, practical character of their demands 
(they never seek by revolt to establish new’' and higher forms of 
production, but to free themselves of burdens, or seize more 
land in order to cultivate it in their traditional, inadequate 
manner). In 1848 it was the proletariate of the quickly growing 
modem capitals^ which brought the widespread discontents to 
a head: and accidents’ and ^misunderstandings’, epidemic in 

Veit \ alentin, Geschichte der deutschen Revolution von 1848—40 vol i 

(1930), p. 192. ^ 

F»P“lation of increased from 774,000 in 1831 to 1,053.000 in 
1846, reaching 1,226,980 if the suburbs are included; of Vienna from 248,000 
in 1820 to 384,000 m 1840, 90 per cent, of the increase being non-indigenous 
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character-the 'fuiUJade' of the Boulevard d« Capudns on 
- 3 Februan, the salvo before the Vienna Landhaus on fa Man* 

on thr'isrh™ * ■" *' Berlta 

Iron s, he u'™ “““ ’“k of support 

om Other sections of the population, and of faith in Jhl^. 

e^ekch the monarchical Governments collapsed under the im¬ 
pact ol the working-class revolution. The conviction was univer- 
that a change was long overdue. Aristocratic assemblies 
such as the Hunganan Diet or the Bohemian Estates were 
showing a progressne, oppositional spirit; in Italy, a liberal 
Tope, elected in 1846, set out to reform the administration of 
his States; in Prussia, the convocation of the United Diet in 
ebruary 1847 (partially redeeming a promise of more than 
thirty > ears’ standing) marked a step towards a constitutional 
regime. The abortive Polish revolution of 1846, the ‘Sonder- 
bund’ War of 1847 in Switzerland, and, early in 1848, the out¬ 
breaks in Italy (or even the Lola Montez riots in Munich, an 
o/>(Tfi bouffe suited to the place) were forerunners of a very much 
greater movement, symptoms of ‘that mysterious force’ which 
was to raise Europe. There was an intense consciousness of 


revolutionary tension, and no one seems to have had the strength, 
or e\‘en the will, to stand up to the storm when it broke. In 
exile Louis-Philippe declared that he had given way to forces 
of a moral order —d une insurrection morale \ and on the eve of the 
revolution his queen and sons pressed for a change of system.* 


sre M- Bach. LrfschxchU drr H lener Revolutiorij 18^8 (1898), p. 251). By 1848 
\ lenna and Brriin had populations of over 400,000. But there were only 
three provincial towns in France \%'ith a population of over ioo,ooo (Lyons, 
Marseille’^, and Bordeaux /; two in the Habsburg Monarchy (Budapest and 
Prague ; and two in Germany (Hamburg and Breslau), besides four which 
uere approaching the 100,000 mark (NIunich, Dresden, Konigsberg, and 
Cologne . The greatest number of city agglomerations (but of the pre* 
modern t\"pef was to be found in Italy: Naples with a population of over 
40*k000. Rome, Palermo, Milan, and Turin with over 150,000, Venice, 
Genoa. Messina, Florence, and Bologna with about 100,000. (Even Great 
Britain had in 1851 only ten cities with over 100,000 inhabitants: London 
with 2,^62,000; Liverpool, Glasgow’, and Manchester with over 300,000; 
Birmingham with over 200,000: and Leeds, Edinburgh, Bristol, Sheffield, 
and Bradford with over 100,000.) In the capitals the garrisons were hardly 
adequate, if unaided, to keep down a serious rising. Their armament was 
nor much superior to that which Chilians, many of whom had received 
armv training, v ould procure for themselves; and in street fighting these had 


a marked tactical superiority. 

* .\hout the Oiurt opposition to Guizot, sec his Memoires, vol. viii, pp. 54 ^“^ 
and -,7Q 83; also Montalivet, FragmenU ft Souvfnirs, vol. ii (19^), P- ” 5 — 
he relates tfiat some 8 or 10 days before the outbreak of the revolution, the 
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On 9 March 1848 King Wilhelm of Wurttemberg thus excused 
himself to Gorchakov, then Russian Minister in Stuttgart: ‘Je ne 
puis pas monter a cheval contre les idees.’’ In \ ienna members 
of the Qjurt and the Government were conxinced of the need ol 
Metternich’s resignation before the cry for it was raised in the 
streets, Frederick William IV of Prussia more than surrendered 
to the revolution: he made a half-hearted attempt to place 
himself at its head. The monarchs gave in because they them¬ 
selves were alfected by the Zeitgeist —the ideas of a period ‘whose 
active reUgion was poUtics’ f and the middle classes, the fore- 
mcBt exponents of the new political creed, let them reel but 
did not overthrow them: with the sole exception of the Orleans 
dynasty, none lost its throne in 1848. The monarchs had merely 
to turn ‘constitutional’ and receive liberal intellectuals into 
political partnership. The mob had come out in revolt, moved 
by passions and distress rather than by ideas: they had no 
articulate aims, and no one will ever be able to supply a 
rational explanation of what it was they fought for, or what 
made them fight, Proudhon writes: ‘Le 24 fevrier a ete fait 
sans idee.’^ The working classes touched off, and the middle 
classes cashed in on it. There was something incongruous about 
the opening scene of the revolution of 1848. 

II 

In France and Germany the middle classes comprised prob¬ 
ably half the nation,^ and were ever ready to comport themselves 
if they formed the whole. Self-assertive but timid, and 
individualistic in outlook, they were not given to mass-action, 
and watched popular movements with misgivings. When in 
Vienna and Berlin they demanded ‘arms for the people’ 
{Volksbewaffnung)\ they meant for men of property or education, 

gi^, influenced by the Princes (Joinville, Aumale, and Montpensier) sent 
for 1^, and bc^ed him to make a supreme effort to persuade the King to 
of Guizot, ^dontalivet replied that she alone had a chance of succeed- 

Cr&meux, La Reuoiution de Fevrier, about the line adopted 
by the Queen and the Princes in the afternoon of 2*1 Feb 
' Valendn, op. cit., vol. i, p. 352. 

* ‘La religion active de nos jours, c’est la politique’, Circourt. Souvemrs 
fme vnsswn d Berlin en 1848 (1908), vol. i, p. 310. 

^ Comspondence^ vol. ii, p, 280. 

**** starts lower in the social scale, and extends 

tagher, than m most co^tries; and in 1848 he was sharply separated from 

Germany, see 

rhom *’ ****■ ^ estimate for Prussia includes in 

them two-durds of die 
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t guardiam of the existing social order as much as of the newlv 
qutred freedoms: m both cities workmen, day labourers or 
journeymen were excluded from the Natbnal Gu^d^i^e 
nm Communis^ and ‘proletariate’ (since embalmed in the 

intense, exaggerated, fears.^ The very absence of a defim^ 
programme, perhaps not unjustifiably, tended to increase 
them: for it pointed to a class-war of blind hatreds. On 
13 * I^ifch cases of murder and looting occurred in the Vienna 
suburbs, though the mob which attacked factories and destroyed 
their machinery- carefully refrained from pilfering. Even when 

during the siege ol \ ienna, in October 1848, the nationalist 
radicals fought side by side with men from the 

working-class 

suburbs, distrust persisted. Smolka, a Pole who at that time 
presided over the .Austrian Parliament, in a letter to his wife 
on the 30th, mentions fears of looting by the ‘proletariate’ as 
they were being forced back on to the Inner City. ‘I was sure 
that this would not happen,’ he writes; ‘I have come to know 
the integriu' and honour of the poor people of this town: their 
exemplary' behaWour deserv^es the highest praise.’^ All over 
Europe the middle classes paid lij>-service to the ‘people’ and 
its cause, but never felt altogether secure or happy in its com¬ 
pany. 1 hey would emulate the humanitarian endeavours of the 
Convention of 1792 (described by one of its members as ‘an 
assembly of philosophers engaged on preparing the happiness 


’ When on 14 March, leading Vienna citizens called at the Burg to 
demand the formation of a National Guard—which they obtained after 
some resistance—both sides were agreed from the outset to exclude ‘pro¬ 
letarians', When the same day, workmen gathered before the Arsenal 
demanded arms, the university students M^erc in favour of giving them, but 
the citizens violently protested against it, ‘as they feared that the bloody 
riots of the Nlariahiif district would be repeated in the Inner City and its 
immediate suburbs' \see Reschauer, Das Jahr 1648, GesckichU der Wiener 
Riz^lutiofi ' 1872), pp. 383-4; also M, Bach, op. cit.), The exclusion of the work¬ 
men was embodied in the Statute of the Vienna National Guard of 10 Apr., 
which the Committee of Fifty {der Fiinf^ger^Ausschuss) of the Pre-Parliament 
Vof^7lament i recommended to other towTis as a model (see Valentitt, op- cit., 


vol. i, p. 522'. 

* Anton SpririCrer. a coniempKirary, wxiting in 1863, speaks about ‘the 
rxa^ttf^raied fear evoked fin 1846-B] by the social movement (einer — danuds 
uber Grbuhr Bewegung) ; see his GeschukU Oesierreichs seit 

drm \S ifner Fruaen, i 8 o() vol. i, p. 532), to this day perhaps the best compre- 

hrmivr .Aork on the .Austrian revolution of 1848. 

^ .Vr S. Smolka, D-tmnik F. Smolki, 1848-49, w listach do tony {The Diary 

Sm>?lka 1848-49, in Letters U> his Wife) (1913)3 P- 
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of the world’) but they were determined to avoid the sequel. 
They had faith in democracy, parliamentary democracy, and 
trusted that the people whom they had enfranchised would 
return them in elections 5 and then it should stand behind them, 
and await the outcome of their deliberations. They wanted the 
revolution to enter like the ghost in Dickens’s Christmas Card, 
with a flaming halo round its head and a big extinguisher 
under its arm. 

Baron von Meyendorff, Russian Ambassador in Berlin, w rote on 
25 March to Field-Marshal Prince Paskevich, Governor-General 
of Russian Poland, that the first stage of the social revolution 
in Prussia had closed with ‘the triumph of the bourgeois allied 
to the workman over the Government’; but now the bourgeois 
will wish for order and security, while the workman will attack 
property: if fighting breaks out between the National Guard 
and the workmen in Paris, and the workmen win, the conflict 
will spread to Berlin.* It was still an open question whether 
the revolution of 1848 would assume a social character, or be 
confined within political channels: and it was primarily in 
France that this had to be decided. There, on the political side, 
1848 was deeply tinged with historical and literary reminis¬ 
cences, and followed a revolutionary routine. ‘On cherchait. . . 
a se rechauflfer aux passions de nos peres, sans pouvoir y par- 
venir’, writes Alexis de Tocqueville; ‘on imitait leurs gestes et 
leurs poses tels qu’on les avait vus sur le theatre, ne pouvant 
imiter leur enthousiasme ou ressentir leur fureur.’^ On the 
social side the need of improving the lot of ‘the labouring poor’ 
was acknowledged. Most of the candidates at the French 
general election of April 1848 placed ‘I’organisation du travail’ 
foremost among their promises, and proclaimed it their princi¬ 
pal concern, but failed to define it: it stood ‘surcharged with 
epithets and obscured by metaphors’,^ admitted as a problem 
and descanted about in a manner which suggests ignorance, 
embarrassment, and apprehension. Meantime, the stage was 


Peter von Meyendorff, Politischer und fnioater Britfwechsel 1826-63, edited 
by Otto Hoetzsch (1923), voL ii, pp. 53-4.. 

* (1893),p. 75. Thesecondary,iinitativecharacteroftheFebruarv 

Revolution finds direct, or unconscious, illustration in practically all con¬ 
temporary memoirs—and their name is legion—but nowhere is it so 
brilliandy analysed as in Tocqueville. 

* See Henri Moysset, ‘L’Organisation du TravaU dans les Professions de 
im La Rhdutum de 1848. BtdUtin de la SociiU d'Histoin de la Revolution 

de 1848, vol. m. Most candidates, though not all, issued these programmatic 
aeciarations, and Moysset has analysed some a.000 of th^m 
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being set for Ci\nl ^\ ar. The demonstration by the ‘bonn/^rc 4 

™ . 6 twch" and S.e”'*' district) 

the nex, dav, .he coUision on .6 April, U.e aborUve 

e. tremiits on 15 May against the National Assembly were ore- 

^ ^ Days ‘that insurrection . . writes Tocaue- 
whf’h greatest and most singular ... in our history^ fo 
hich 100,000 insurgents fought ‘without a war-cry, without 

and yet v,ith a cohesion and a military 
skill which surprised the oldest officers’. ‘This formidable revok 

as not the work of a group of conspirators, but the rising of 

one part of the population against the other. Women took ^ 

in It as much as men . . . they hoped for victory to ease the lot 

ot tneir husbands, and help to bring up their children.’ ‘This 

... not a political struggle ... but class-war, a kind of 

Mave-war. It forms the most characteristic feature of the 

Februar> Revolution.’ ^Vlthout it the French revolution of 

1848 becomes senseless: there remains the gaping yoid of its 
politics. 


was 


No wonder if after June people started asking themselves 
what the February Days had been about, and asserted that the 
re\olution, which had been predicted months, if not years, 
ahead,' was an accident, a meaningless, yet fatal, accident. ‘A 
revolution without cause or properly defined aim’, writes 
Odilon Barrot :* . . . which no one w'anted the day before, and 
to which everv^one seemed to resign himself on the day after.’^ 
ret’olution out of proportion to its cause’, runs Falloux’s 
correcting version;^ it interrupted a development which was 
slow, but did advance.’ ‘A miserable and rhilHish affair, a 
banquet which should have been allow'ed provided it did not 
interfere with the street traffic, sufficed to destroy so much noble 
work and open an abyss which we have not yet fathomed’, 
wTOte Ernest Renan in 1859.® The year 1848 in France carried 
the two basic political ideas of the Great Revolution to their 
logical conclusion: equality was achieved in umversal suffrage, 
and the sox ereignty of the people in the Republic* The develop¬ 
ment which it interrupted, and the noble work which it 


* See H. Monin, ‘Le Pressentiment Social, a propos de la Revolution de 
1848 en Franre\ in the Rnue Iniematxoripli de SactologUy vol. v (1897)* 

^ Sihm:ires. voL ii, p. 66. ^ Ibid., p. 70, 

^ Sifmtnus d'un foyaliste. vol. i, p. 217. 

' In ihr essav ‘Philosophic dr Fhistoirc contcmporaunc’, reprinted in 
Questtiins conUmpinaines (1863), p. 55. 
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destroyed, were what in other continental countries the revolu¬ 
tion, on its political side,’ aspired to attain: parliamentary 
government and political liberty under a constitutional mon¬ 
archy. But the intellectuals, red or pink, had yet to learn that 
the parliamentary system is based on an articulation of society, 
and not on levelling it down, and that, with social superiorities 
discredited and the political structure broken, the field is open, 
or rather the void is prepared, for plebiscitarian dictatorships. 
Montalembert said in Parliament, on 19 October 1849: ‘The 
kings have reascended their thrones, liberty has not reascended 
hers—the throne which she had in our hearts.’^ 



The June Days heightened the fears, the self-consciousness, 
and the determination of the middle-classes throughout Europe. 
The National Guard in Vienna came out against the workmen 
in August and September, and when on 18 September the 
Frankfort Parliament called in Austrian and Prussian troops to 
put down a popular riot in the town, the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment of the new Germany (yet unborn) naively ‘believed . . . 
through their victory to have justified their existence’.^ But, in 
fact, none of the popular revolts in central and east-central 
Europe had a clear class character: there was a growing element 


The h 4 cnior 3 ndum of the Czech hlembers of the Austrian Parliament 
about the policy which they had pursued in I848--9, apparently drawn up 
by Ae historian and politician, F. Palacky, distinguishes between the social, 
political, and national elements in the revolution, making ‘political’ cover 
the problem of self-government and the freedoms (see Palacky, Gedenkbldtter, 
pp. 190-1). This seems a useful classification. 

^ I cannot enter here into the reasons why parliamentary government 
failed in France and the July Monarchy collapsed. TTie most succinct 
explanadon of its faU was given by Sainte-Beuve: ‘Les d’Orl^ans n’etaient 
ni un prindpe ni une gloire nationale, ik itaient une utility, un cxmkiient ’ 
{Nmtveaux Imdis, vol. i, 14 Oct, 1861, essay on Guizot’s Memoms). The 
juste milieu’ was not even a workable compromise, for the Legitimists, 
looking upon it as a ‘profanation of monarchy’, split the Conservative 
forces; they openly rejoiced at the downfall of Louis-Philippc. Parliament, 
e monarchy, must command respect in order to exist and work. The 
stones about ‘parliamentary corruption’ under Guizot are more significant 
^an convincing;^ such stories crop up regularly when a parliamentary 

re^e totters to its M (and is about to be succeeded by one even more 
distmguish^ for political mendacity and mendicity). 

’ '"“I* PP- for instance, 

^ton von Schmerhng, the quasi-Premier. took in the putting down of the 
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in them. Nor can the three earlier 

-.ounter-revolutionar>' couds—thc bombardment Jrn 

K ‘ if j “ Posnania m April and Mav and the 

^mbardment of Prague by Windisch^tz on 17 

p^IIlel ^'h"' h^'t’ '•“'’“Si* ‘•t'y worked in a 

pa^iel d^ccuon; their background was national. 

iC on > Other outbreak of a class character, negating the 

SeX^inflnr'^d’ was the GaUcian of 1846,* which 

deepK influenced the development of the revolution of 1848 

m the Habsburg Monarchy, and caused governments, parlia¬ 
ments, and the landed class« themselves, to hasten the reforms 
con^ eting the emancipation of the peasants firom feudal 

burdens and jurisdictions: the issue was decided before it was 
joined. 

Among the Poles and the Mag^i^ars, the gentry—an exceed¬ 
ingly numerous bodv^ which has hardlv Jtc :_ 


’ 11 IS often stated that Ruthene peasant massacred Polish big landot^neis: 

in realits- the outbreak vas almost entirely limited to districts of western 
Galicia whose pcasantrv’ speaks Polish. 

fcri'N cs, Ln his St/ztzstik d^s A.(^f7ti^fncks Ungam (1843) P^ts the 
number of gentrs’ in Hungary' at ^^0,000, in a total population of less than 
13 niillions. This estimate is borne out by the feet that in the emmUxts 
shires . in A' hich the suffrage was limited to the gentry, there were at th?t 
time 130.0 *0 voter'. Thus there was one nobtlis to some 23 roturiers in the 
total population, and i to 9 among the Nfagy’ars, 

For Poland there are no reliable statistics of the gentry. In the book on 
Pihxnd 1945. edited by Bcmadotie Schmitt and R. J. Kcmer, Halecki puts 
the gentry at nearly 'one-tcnih of all the inhabitants' fp. 44), Zawacki at 
nearly 1 2 p>cr cent, of the total ix>pulation* ip. 334), while Radwan puts the 
^tt> gfntrv- alone at around 15 per cent, of the total population’ (p. 219). 
None names the date, and hence the exact tcmtory% to which his esdniate 
refers, and ail three estimates seem therefore equally vague and unreliabie; 
and Radwan's is certainly too high. On the other hand, speohe nineteenth* 
centurx' estimates for Galicia arc firequendy too low: the polidcal pii\'ilcges of 
the gentry’ ha\ing disappeared, the petty^ gentry tend to be left out of account. 
Thus Fenyes states that in Galicia there was, in 1840, i member of the gentry 
to 68 ‘non-gentry " for Lombardy he puts the proportion at 1 to 300, for 
German .Austria as i to 350, and for Bohemia as 1 to 828). OstaszcH'sId- 
Baranski, Ryk 1848 The Year of Mirages^ 1848)^ p, 75, puts the 

number of the Galician gentry^ in 1848 at 30,454, in a total peculation of 
4.920, 3 *»; Wicsiolov^'ski in his PamifUidk z ^84^-6 (1868) {Dtaiyof 
p. 7, puts it even lower: ac only 12,000 in 1833. 

So much, however, is certain: that among the Poles and the Magyars 
practically the entire educated class, the only one with a marked national 
ronsciousness, w as of gentry^ extraction, but that among the gentry there were 
large numbers of men who, except for their national and class oonscKiusness, 

differed but little from the peasants. 
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Other nation—^replaced the middle classes. It was much more 

effective than these as a national revolutionarv force; bred to 

/ 

arms for generations, the gentry had the spirit and traditions 
of fighting men. Having, together with the magnates, enjoyed 
a monopoly of pow'er in the State, they became the sole ex¬ 
ponents of the national idea. Moreover, as the Polish gentry- 
nation had absorbed the landed classes of Lithuania, W'hitc 
Russia, and of most of the Ukraine, covering territory about three 
times that inhabited by a Polish peasantry, the greatness of 
Poland was bound up with the caste rule of the gentry j with 
certain variants the same was true of Hungary. But such was 
the distance that separated the Polish gentry even from the 
Polish-speaking peasants, that these did not, on the whole, con¬ 
sider themselves part of the nation of their masters.' Ziemial- 
kowski, one of the chief leaders of the Austrian Poles in 1848 
and for nearly half a century after, wrote as late as March 
1865; ‘. . . in Galicia the peasants do not think of Poland and 
do not want Poland, while the town population only begins to 
aw^en from its lethargy.And things were, if anything, worse 
while heavy comts and patrimonial jurisdictions still poisoned re¬ 
lations between the big landowners and their peasants, and were 
being deliberately exploited by a hostile Austrian bureaucracy.^ 
In 1845 the Polish Democrats were preparing, largely under 
the^ direction of 6 nugTe organizations in western Europe, a 
national rising against all the three Partitioning Powers. It 
was, of need, worked in a conspiratorial manner w hich helped 
to hide, even from the leaders, the utter insufficiency of their 


generalizations, this, too, has its exceptions. Even in Galicia 
in 1846, ^ere were in a few places the beginnings of a national movement 
^ong the peasants, usually owing to the influence of the clei^ Under 

Catholicism, favoured the growth of a Polish national con- 
rS^itnZLcT antagonism exercised for a long time 

(1904), part 4, p. 187; see also L. von .Mises Dit 
desgutsherrhch-baueTliclun VerhSltnisses in Galizien, 177^1848 {1^2), 

^etsch-Lindenwald, the Austrian Krtishauptmann 

b^^tw'cen the^asants and the gen^v 
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Tead^ ^ 1“ *830-, 

selv« to aoc^ m ^tocrats or gentry, could not bring them- 

peasants by proclaiming their complete 
' 845 -€, though themselves of the 
fad.!? ‘'fT’ °^take: comparing the weakness and 

^ds , they concluded that only by raising social-revolutionary 
forces could they vanquish the organized might of their enemies 
and oppressors.- Besides, they dreamt of a world revolution 
and war, and figured a system of world poUtics pivoting on 
t'oland, g>Tating round her, consummated in her resurrection, 
and culminating in her renewed greatness.^ Such fancies and 
conceits inspired Polish activ-ities—then, and ever since. And 
the extraordinary' pattern emerged of a nation, essentially 
aristocratic and martial, steeped in the gentry legend of the 
sword, with its greatness founded on latifimdia and their 
owTiers, and yet plunging, from patriotic motives, into social¬ 
revolutionary action.-* The Poles have, by turns, been exalted 
as paladins of liberty' and decried as reactionaries. They are 
neither: but a case sui generis^ as is every nation, though i 
complex owing to the complexities of their position.^ 


ore 


^ Microsla\\'ski writes about the Polish emigres (of whom he was one): 
*Thcy aU were gentry, defeated gentry doing penance, redeemed by woun^ 
of the soul auid body—but gentry'*; see Powst^ude po^na^kie w roku 18^ 
( Thi Fosnmian Revolution of 1848)^ 2nd ed, (i860), p, 39, 

' Tbe Prussian forces stationed in Posnania in 1846 were put at only 
4,1 60, the Austrian in Galicia at about 30,000; but of these a mere 6,000 
'ivere stationed in western Galicia. A pow'exful popular movement might 
indeed have overwhelmed them in the initial stages. 

•* Ladislas Mickicwicz, son of the |X>et- wrote in 1870, in his introduedon 
to La politique du dix-ruuvihne siecle (a collection of political essays by his 
father ): \ , U n*cst pas plus possible de laire de la bonne politique sans la 

Pologne que de r^’cr unc pure morale sans Dieu’ (p. Ixrv), 

^ Pikudski was the last, and the most successful, of these revolutionary 
knights-errant; his 'socialism* was a modem variant on the creed of the 
Polish ‘democrats* of 1848 and 1863. But as early as 1907 he tried to establish 
a para-military dictatorship within the Polish Socialist Party; and after 
iQi8, and still more after 1926, he entered Napoleon*s path wfithout 
Napoleon’s power or justification. It wt>uld be unfair to describe him, or 
e% rn his epigoni, as Fascists—the meanness of Fascism attached much rather 
to his opponents of the Dmowski school, Pilsudski’s w’as a nobler tradition; 
but for that very reason dangerous—to this day Polish Soaalism is tu^gd 
w ith militarist Imperialism, disguised by political fantasies—^an anachronistic 

Polish quasi-Bonapartism, 

^ In Feb. 1849 one of the Czech leaders, Rieger, said in the Austrian 
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The leaders of the Polish conspiracy met in Cracow in Janu¬ 
ary 1846. Mierostawski' was designated military commander, 
and the outbreak was fixed for the night ot 21—2 Februar}', 
In Russian Poland, suffering from the aftermath of 1830-1 and 
the consequent oppression, the movement never got going; in 
Posnania it was nipped in the bud by the arrest of the leaders, 
including Mierostawski, on 12 and 14 February; in Austrian 
Poland some, seeing that the rising had failed elsewhere, wished 
to countermand it, others to hasten it. It broke out in a few 
places during the night of 18—19 February. But the authorities 
in Galicia, scared of revolution and filled with hatred of the 
Poles, most effectively parried the blow; in a tense atmosphere, 
full of fear and rumours,^ they called on the peasants to rise 


Constitutional Committee: ‘The Polish gentry are only seemingly liberal, 
in their hearts they are reactionary’ (see ProiokolU des Vtrfassungs-Ausschtisses 
im Otsterreichischen Reichstags 1848^^ edited by A. Springer, 1885, P 
This was a protest of a Czech democrat sitting on the Right, against the 

‘liberal’ claims of Polish gentry-representatives on the Left: but it over¬ 
simplified the problem. 

* Mieroslaw'ski was bom in 1814, of a French mother—through her un 
Gascognard. He was educated at a military school, and as a youth fought in 

Ac Polish Revolution of 1830-1. He had command of the re volutionary'forces 

in Posnania in Mar.—May 1848, in Sicily towards the end of the year, 

and in Baden in 1849; he was Commandcr-in-Chief during the first month of 

the Polish Revolution of 1863 3. scries of ephemeral , or even fu tile, ventures. 

His merits as a soldier are open to doubt. Circourt, in a letter of 28 Mar- 

1848, cr^its him with ‘merely the qualities of a stage hero’; and although 

Circourt s opinions about Poles must be treated with caution, it seenis that 

Mieroslawski hardly deserved the prominence which he enjoyed as a military 

l^dCT of revolutions. He was a prolific writer of ‘baroque exuberance’ and 

^ liter^ output seems to have unduly enhanced his militar\' reputation. 

S. KiemewTcz thus sums up his career in a sound and well-balanced character 

sketch: ‘He was a general w ho never commanded; he belie^'ed in the people 

had absolutely no knowledge of them; he loved his country and did it 

e of harm.’ See SpoUegeMwo polskie w powstaniu pognaAskiem 

1048 roku ^Polish Society in the Posnama Rising of 184S) (1935), pp. 67-71. 

^ In i% 5-6 some of those curious pre-revolutionary tremors, rescmbline 
la gra^peur of 1789, were noted in GaUcia. See, for instance, Wiesiotowski 

’ nmiours current early in 1845. especially in the 

d^cts of Wadowice and Bochnia, that on Good Friday there would be a 

peasants, who, in turn, stood in fear of an 
^ Aimniin officuU. for proiection; 'on iht ochot hand, 
nop nra^ on d,e road,, briirrdng d,rm«lvr,^ra,rnrd bj • .rralT' 

by the Emperor but filched by the gent^^ ® ^ 

B 
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,Jacob,ns; as M«temich called theiJ^: in rShTil"^’a" 

J Bre"nT von'wtllT’ ''n"'* 

J. »reinl von Wallerstern, District Commissioner of Tamow 
ault A ‘insurgents’ brought in, dead or 

ot L\ o\, ^Illbacher, which incites to murder.^ On 23 Februarv 
ve da>'s after the jcugi^rie had started, Baron Krieg, head of the 
ahcian Administration, ordered district commissioners ‘to 
send officials to the vUlages and call on the peasant-serfs to 
co-operate m resisting and apprehending rebels’.3 Colonel 
enedek (of Komggratz fame, 1866), when taking the field 
agaimt the insurgents, was accompanied by crowds of peasants 
who had been promised 220 lb. of salt each,^ and a bonus of 
5 gulden (8r. 4//.) for every insurgent captured (the battle of 
Gdow, miserably mismanaged by the Poles, degenerated into 
a sheer massacre of them by the peasants). 

The Galician events produced horror and stupefaction 
among the upper classes of western Austria. A German hig 
landowner, settled in West Galicia, stated in a memorandum 
of 16 April 1846, which he wrote at the request of the 

It \\as alleged at the time that bonuses were paid on sl psF capita basis. 
So far I have found no concltisive evidence to prove it. But what is admitted 
that the peasants who brought in so-caUed insurgents, dead, wounded, 
or captured, were paid for ioss of time’, maintenance, ‘transport’, &c.—is 
bad enough, even if less blatant. 

^ Care seems to have been taken to destroy compromising doctiments, 
but this one survived through a curious chance. It is published in facsimile 
by B, Lozihski, Szkice z historji Galicyt w XIX wieku {Essays in Galician Histofy 
in the igth Century) (1913), pp. 334-5, and runs as foUows: 

Reg. No. 74. To the Mandatory Btocki, 

You are directed to summon all peasants with their scythes, order them 
to apprehend the rebels, and should these offer resistance, to do them in. 
Soldiers on leave should help. Commissary Klosson will come and give 
assistance to the stout peasants of Horozana. 

With a hundred peasants you should be able to wipe out a hundred 
such rascals (Spitzbuben) ; in the district of Tamow the peasants have 
achieved it; they caught 108, including four Counts, and killed 27. You 
have an opportunity to prove your attachment to His Majesty, and I 
expect it from you. Courage and energy will bring condign p uni s hm ent 
on the rebels. Report everything to me. 

Lvov, February 22, 1846. Milbacher. 

^ Lozinski, op, cit., p. 337- _ , ^ 

^ From the neighbouring salt-mines of Wieliczka, owned by the Govern¬ 
ment. 
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highest government circles in Vienna: ‘I see in the present condi¬ 
tion of Galicia, the first victory of Communism; others must 
follow. . . . The peasants, who in their looting and brigandage 
have met with no resistance, have come to realize, or even to 
over-rate, their collective strength.’' Gradually officials respon¬ 
sible for the events were withdrawn, and in 1847, Count Franz 
Stadion, one of the most enlightened and efficient Austrian 
administrators, was appointed Governor of Galicia.^ But the 
Austrian Government could not punish the peasants for the 
outrages—-judicial proceedings against gentry insurgents were 
quick and sharp, against peasant murderers and looters dilatory 
and most lenient; in the end the political amnesty of 1848 was 
made to draw a veil also over the Galician jacquerie. Still less 
could the Government reduce its late allies to their previous 
state of subjection to the big landowners, and during the two 
years preceding March 1848 fumbling attempts were made at 
resettling relations between landowners and peasants. The 
agrarian problem had been opened up, and not for Galicia 
alone. 

Frederick William IV, in talking to a Polish delegation from 
Posnania on 23 March 1848 told them that ‘one of the highest 
placed personages in Austria’ had said to him: ‘The disturbances 
in Italy and the troubles in Switzerland have done us a great 
deal of harm, and the financial crisis has caused us many 
difficulties, but nothing has been so disastrous for our Monarchy 

as the Polish peasants rising against the gentry in defence of the 
Government. 



From the outset of ffie revolution of 1848 there was absolute 
unanimity throughout the Habsburg dominions that a thorough- 
^tnancipation of the peasants was of paramount urgency: 
the work half-accomplbhcd by Joseph II during the decade 
preceding the French Revolution, and shelved by his successors 
had to be completed. There was a scrambfe for prio^ty 


* Lozinski, op. cit., p, 271. 

r! ^ '847. highly critical 

ol the Galician bureaucracy, contains a sentence deleted from its final text: 

It ^imts ^t some officials ‘had incited the peasants to excesses, or even 
paruapated in them’. 


' See /m Poloi-Aufr^r 1846-8. Aus den Papieren eines lumdrals (1898). 

T r" '!'• 
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between XadonaJ Committees, AssembUes, and the Govcmmem 
in imtianng it, each desiring to placate and tu 

ma««. aad ,o a.tach them®,o S 
abol.ri,,n of .he^robo.-,. figures prorrend^'u 

and even the aristocratic Bohemian Estates favoured a speedv 

hen the news of the \ lenna Revolution reached BZaoest 
a national ^ogranune in tvvelve poinu was drawm up^v 
the Radical Op^sition, of which the seventh demanded the 
abolmon of feudal rights and burdens; and on i8 March this 
was voted by the Hungarian Parhament, although it was com¬ 
posed almost exclusix ely of representatives of the aristocracy 
and the landed gentry —they merely placed the claim of land- 
owners to compensation ‘under the protecting shield of the 
national honour', while the clergy- voluntarily renounced its 
tithes. SimilarK, the Address to the Emperor drafted at Lvov 
on 18 March, and signed by large numbers of Polish big land- 
owners, declared for removing all survivals of serfdom. 

Fear and foresight quickened resolutions which w’ere en¬ 
joined by common sense. The Hungarian Parliament acted 
under the pressing threat of a peasant rising, while Kossuth 
\>Tshed to gain over the peasant masses, and also reckoned with 


the effect which such measures might have on Croatia. AVhen 
at the end of March some Conservative leaders of the Magyar 
magnates prepared a memorandum for the Archduke Palatine, 
analysing possible ways of dealing with the Hungarian Revolu¬ 
tion, they warned \'ienna against admitting a repetition of the 
Galician events of 1846, be it by a mere withdrawal of regular 
troopis from Hungary: for the loyal Conserx^ative elements in 
Hungaiy would be the foremost sufferers. And when in April 
the Hungarian Government demanded the return of Hun¬ 
garian regiments from ^fora\ia and Galicia (which they 
needed primarily against the Serbs and Croats), among the 
reasons w hich they chose to name they quoted cases of agrarian 


' Roi*:4a means in Slav languages ‘labour’, and serfdom in Austria having 
been most burdensome in the Slav prosinces, the word ‘robot’ came to 
denote in the Austro-German vocabulars’ labour dues of serf origin: it is 
hardlv correct to sj>eak of ‘serfdom’ anyTvhere in Austria after the itfornis 
ot loseph II had emancipated the persons of the peasants, and a different 
description is required for the agrarian problem as it existed in 1848. The 
vv ord robot’ basing entered the English language through Capek’s famotis 
pla\ , it might perhaps be possible to admit the expression ‘robot problem’ 

into the English historical vocabulary. 
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disturbances in certain Magyar districts, and the danger of 
their spreading. 

Naturally even more outspoken were the Poles in this matter. 
In the Lvov Address of 18 March they declared that nowhere 
was ‘a powerful development of national forces’ more necessary 
than in Galicia, seeing that ‘the deplorable e\’ents of 1846 have 
produced so great a rift between landowners and peasants as 
to threaten a complete dissolution of all social ties’. The sixth 
of the thirteen points of the Lvov Address demanded ‘a general 
and most speedy arming of the towns to safeguard peace, order, 
and the security of persons and property’. And the amended 
address' of 6 April, while demanding a Polish ‘national army’, 
asked that in the meantime the Austrian troops stationed in 
Galicia should be used to maintain peace and security in the 
villages. When on 21 March a rumour spread in Lvov that the 
peasants were coming, the cry arose: ‘Give us arms, for they 
are out to massacre us!’ The National Guard in Galicia was 
to be formed only in places with over 1,000 inhabitants (and 
even there workmen and journeymen were excluded): no one 
would have wished or dared to arm the peasants.' Every'wherc 
in Austria serf labour and dues ceased to be rendered after the 
outbreak of the revolution. In Galicia the Polish National 
Council on 17 April issued an appeal to the big landowners 
for a voluntary renunciation (which was done by a certain 
number). But while the agrarian settlement in most provinces 
of Austria was left to the forthcoming Constituent Assembly, in 
Galicia a decree was published on 22 April by the Governor, 
Count Franz Stadion, announcing that as from 15 May all serf 
labour and dues were to cease ‘against compensation to be 


* See below, p. 30. 

The Governor of Gslicis, Gount Fr^nz ^ezdion, though decried 215 zn 
enemy of the Poles, wdmed Vienna against invoking or accepting the active 
support of the peasants. B. Lozihski, in his book on Count Agenor Goluchow- 
ski, Agiit&f kfdbid Goluchowsktt w pisfws^ym oktfsie r^^dow scvoick^ 18^—t 
(1901), tries to do justice to Stadion, who wrote on 12 Apr. 1848 fp, 71}: 
‘As yet the peasant is quiet, but watches every step of the hated gentry : he 
shows devotion to the Government, but his help must neser lie reckoned 
with: for if it were invited, there'could be no thought of controlling that 
savage force. Hatred will be the motive, and will turn the peasants against 
the big land-owners and gentry. They will not try to support or restore 
peace and order, but will take to murder and looting.’ And again on 
27 Apr.: ‘The peasants are devoted to the Government but should not 
e rous^, for I cannot say it too often, or too emphatically, that defence 

^ murder, looting, and 
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.«ca at a future date at the expense of the State’ « ‘R rf.- 

■h^ bud any a.tempt io snparatt from AufcSI'u '“’’P"* “ 

\ lenna. had sho>sTi themselves polidcaUv immature “ 

independence and enerm- With ^ ° lacking m 

count as uith a power ^ ^ *0 

TJe absolutist rr^Vr^ had failed to meet the uishes and to attend 
o the interests ot the peasants, who therefore turned against it From 
the re^oluuon the>- ex-pected a favourable settlement ;^cn- understood 
nei^er programme nor manifetos. and felt no zeal for constitutional 
ng t or demfxrauc prmciple; but the>^ knew that the>' could name 

m fiflfil rh ?^ the desire 

to their demands. T^e re\-olution remained strong onh’ so lone 

^ “e peasants expected it to improve their condition and to secure 

their freedom; reacuon could not set in until the emancipation of the 

had h^n accomplished, and the peasants had lost interest in 

tenues. . . peasants were the powder behind the resolution, and 
the problem of robot" its pivot. ^ 



In the Austrian Parliament of 1848 there were 92 peasants 
in a total of 383 members—and there would have been manv 
more but for the Czechs and Ruthenes, both at that time 
essentially peasant nations: the Czech intelligentsia and the 
Ruthenc Lniat priests were so close to the p>easant class in 
origin and interests that many were returned in lieu of peasants. 
Thus while Lpper Austria counted 13 peasants among its 16 

and G'ahcia '^almost half of it Polishj and the Rtiltovina 
had 3^ among 108, Bohemia and \Iora\ia had only 16 peasants 
among 138 members. In the Prussian Diet a total of 402 members 
included 68 peasants, but about half of them were Srom Silesia, 
a pro\ince with a large Polish population—the only one in 
Prussia which in 1848 experienced a peasant rising. The 
Frankfort Parliament had only one single peasant among its 
members, and he was a Pole from Upj>er Silesia: agrarian 
problems in the constituent States were outside the jurisdiction 


^ The original Oerman text reads: *gegeii cine kunttig zu ermitteizide 
Entschadigiing aui ICosten des Staates.’ According to Ostaszevk'ski-Baranski. 
op. cit.. pp, 178-9, this was mistranslated into Polish as ‘at the expense of 
the Government*, so as to impress once more on the pheasant that it was from 
the Government that he derived all the blessings. 

^ Oe^sterrcuh lyn 18^8 bis iSSo^ 4th ed. '1918), voL i, p* 347- 
^ Gfschichu Ofsi^ricks seit d^m JiVrJwr Fri^den i6og (3865 , voL ii, p. 366. 





^'T 
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of the German National Assembly, and German unity' was of no 
interest to the peasants. 

In the third session of the Vienna Parliament, on 26 July 
1848, a resolution demanding the immediate abolition of all 
rights and duties derived from the subjection of the peasants 
{das UnUrthdnigkeits-Verhdltniss) was unanimously carried. Con¬ 
troversy was limited to the question of compensation, the 
peasants passionately .opposing any pavTnents to their masters. 
Of the laughter which Trequently interrupted the oratorical 
attempts of peasants^ writes Springer/ there w as none w hen 
‘in the deeply disturbed assembly a Galician peasant, Kapus- 
ciak, gave his views on the robot problem—in a clumsy manner, 
in broken German, but with clenched fists and rolling eyes, 
and with a wild hatred against the gentry’. 

Yes, the nobleman has treated the peasant lovingly [said Kapusciak]. 
After having been made to work all week, he was entertained on the 
Sunday—chained and locked up in the cowshed, so that he should 
work still harder the next week. Yes, the nobleman b humane, for he 
encourages the tired robot-peasant with the whip, and if the peasant 
complains that hb draft-animab are too weak to perform the pre¬ 
scribed labour, he b told: ‘Then harness yourself and your wife’. . . . 
Three htmdred steps from the manor-house, he has humbly to take 
off hb hat . . . and if the poor peasant wants to mount the stairs, he 
b told to stay in the court-yard, for he stinks. . . . And for such ill- 
treatment are we now to pay compensation? I say: No!l The whips 
which came down on our heads and tired bodies must suffice. Let 
these be the compensation of the masters. 

When on 7 September the Emancipation Act passed its last 
reading, the peasant masses lost further interest in Parliament / 
and it did not revive even when reaction swept away most of 
the work of the revolution, for the agrarian settlement was left 

‘ Op. cit., voL ii, pp, 420-1. 

^ Ibid., p. 249. In the First Russian Duma the question was once db- 
cussed in a party meeting of the Constitutional Democrats (the so-called 
Cadets*), which should be given priority, the constitutional or the agrarian 
problem? Shmarya Levin, member for Vilna, though ignorant of the 
Austrian precedent, told hb Russian colleagues the following stoiy*: *On 
ffie Sabbath, pious Jews must not strike a light, nor cvxn ask a non-Jew to do 
it, though they may have it done for them. The better-off w ill let the light 
bum all night. But during a long winter night, such a Jew' found that it had 
gone out. He wanted to read. So he woke up hb peasant serv^ant, and 
asked: ‘Tvan, would you like a drink?” “Sure, I would.” “But it’s so dark 
I can*t find the bottle.” So Ivan lit the candle-^acUy what the Jew 
wanted. But after Ivan had had hb glass of vodka, in hb innocence he put 
out the light. Be carefiil or Ivan w^ll blow out vour candle.’ 
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15,000 inhabitants, but in the rural districts one to 60,000.' 
‘To whom do we owe it that we sit here?' asked the Czech 
Pinkas. ‘To the Vienna and Prague risings.^ What is our 
mainstay now? The towns only: for the peasants, freed from 
“robot”, would not have moved had we been scattered to the 
winds.’-* In fact, these middle-class intellectuals hoped that the 
peasant would take no further interest in politics. 

On whom did they count to defend their newly conquered 
freedom? Not on the ‘proletariate’. ‘If proletarians were to 
vote in Parliamentary elections’, declared Lasser, T would 
oppose the town representation.’* Fischhof, a \ ienna Radical, 
though admitting that in a few districts of Bohemia and Silesia 
the social problem was acute, reassuringly pointed to the fact 
that the great majority of the population owned propert)', ‘and 
small proprietors are the most conservative’. And Pinkas: ‘Our 
proletariate, thank God, is not yet so dangerous: for its demon¬ 
strations in Vienna were a hothouse plant of the University.’^ 

pfo^^tariate was defeated in Paris, the peasants were 
bought off in the Habsburg Monarchy. The social forces 

the revolution of id^S, di^ointed and insufficient from 
the very outset, were thus practically eliminated. What re- 



AnoUiCT proposal for achieving a drastic reduction 


m Parliament, was Brestel: ‘7 
letanans *, . would be no misfbi 
for the laws and their stability.’ 
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mained was the middle classes led by inteUectual, .k • 

j ^ interests. Foremost in that ideoloiry was thdr 
in accordance \snth the national principle. 

V 

The basic conflict of 1848 was between two principles—of 

countries, and of national sovereigntv: the 

ooted, but difficult to defend m argument; the other ground 
in reason and ideas, simple and convincing, but as unsuited to 
^ang organisms as chemically pure water. To the men of 184S 
t e dyiastic principle stood for arbitrary rule and autocracy 
that of popular sovereigntv- for human rights and national self- 
gov eminent: by a crude over-simplification the conflict pre- 
^nted itself to them as a fight between reason and unreason, 
tvv een freedom and unfreedom. .The British s^-stem of repre¬ 
sentative and responsible government, carried on through 
parliamentaiy institutions, seemed to them to secure in practice 
the basic maxims of the French Revolution; and they did not 
realize how deeply ingrained the proprietary principle is in the 
public life of this countrv-, where even abuses tend to become 
freeholds with redeemable v-alue, where to this day heredity 
enters into the choice of parliamentary' representatives, and no 
basic distinction exists between private and public law. The 
proprietary claim of dynasties centres in the land, and works 
through it; popular sovereignty is primarily the claim of men 
considered apart from the land. The title of ‘roi de France’ 
stressed the territorial principle; ‘roi des Frangais’ transferred 
the emphasis to the human element, and paid tribute to the 
sovereignty of the f)eople. The growth of urban agglomerations 
and of an urban civilization stimulates the rise of a non- 
territorial ideology, but unless there be a complete return to the 
conditions of the horde, the basic element of territory cannot 
be eliminated: there is no escape fi-om the interplay between 
groups of men and tracts of land, which forms the essence of 
historv. 

In central Europe the principle of dynastic property in 
countries found its most striking expression in the Habsburg 
Monarchy, and its caricature in the German pygmy States. 
Neither offered the basis for a sovereign national State. In the 
Habsburc Monarchy its emergence was precluded by the 
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diversity of populations which, ‘through lack of a fellow feeling’, 
could not ‘unite in maintaining their liberties or in forming 
a paramount public opinion’.* The bond of union between 
them was primarily dynastic—Schuselka, one of the leaders of 
the Left in the FrankJfort Parliament, thus descanted upon it 
in 1847: . . the Austrian peoples ... in their happy land, 

welded through the historically valid hereditary right of the 
House of Habsburg-Lorraine into a Great Power of the first 
order, this is Austria!’^ There, even after 1848, the dynastic 
principle, pure and simple, was kept alive for another seventy 
years: bolstered up at various times by particular national 
interests, but at no time reinforced by a feeling of community 
between the component parts; and to the very end the pro¬ 
vinces of Austria continued to bear the expressive designation 
of Kronldnder (Crownlands).^ The pygmy States, on the other 
hand, lacked the substance of national organisms. When the 
Pre-Parliament fixed the normal constituency for the Frankfort 
Parliament at 50,000 inhabitants, the charitable proviso was 
added that any State which did not attain to that size should 


form, none the less, a self-contained constituency."* Ana in 
some cases such a tiny territory consisted of a dozen fragments. 
These were but large feudal estates which, paradoxically, had 
come to be endowed with the courtesy standing of sovereign 
States.® From the Habsburg Monarchy at the top, and the 
pygmy States at the bottom, the principle of dynastic property 

J. S. Mill, in an article on ‘The French Revolution and its Assailants’, 
in the Westminster Review for Apr. 1849, writing about the difficulty of forcing 
unwJhng nations into political community. 

Oesterreichheke Vor- und RuckschritU (1847), p. 5. I quote this piece of 
dynasuc bombast because it comes from a member of the Left. In reality 
Schuselka was not even an honest Great-Austrian, but much rather a 
ohemian Pan-German. In the same book (pp. 270-95) he urges the giving 
up of Gahcia so as to lighten ‘the Slav burden of Austria’ and to secure 
a bettCT preponderance for the Germans over the other Slavs. The Czechs 

according to him, must ‘remain connected with Germany’ and will probably 
be absorbed completely in the German clement’. ^ 

^ The Constitutional Committee of the Austrian Parliament at Kremsier 

proposed to change their name to Reichslander, to avoid the feudal connota- 

lon see Protokolle des Verjassungs-Ausschusses im Oesterreichischen Reichstae 

pp. 117-18. 

in 50,000 inhabitants 

.no Federation, seven with a population of 50,000-100,000, ten with 

00,000-5^,000, and only nine with more than half a million (see ‘Matiikel 

I ? ’ <l^^chen ParlamenU. Offizielle 

^r '848, pp. 309-10). 

The difference between the proprietary, dynastic German States and 
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in countries seemed to colour off on to all j t . 

r T In the Habsburg interest the 

for he unihcation of Germany and Italy, and th^rbeTf^;;: 

fim and"foremos?^' 'fi European Middle-East-became, 

hrst and foremost, a fight against the Habsburg Monarchy 
^^00^’ Ambassador in Paris, records having said to 

moral^5 * lay 1858; ‘Every Power, Sire ... has a 
oral basis from which it cannot depart unpunished. 

Austria has for pnnciple the respect due to the imprescriptible 
rights of sovereigns, and non-recognition of the claim of 
nationalities to set up as political States.’* 

The right to seff-govemment and the right to self-determina¬ 
tion are corollaries of the principle of national sovereignty 
Because both run counter to that of dynastic property in 
countries, they were looked upon.as cognate causes favouring 
each other. But constitutional development is based on States 
within their existing frontiers: it is therefore apt to foster 
orgaiuc unity even where the State is non-national and artificial 
in origin, and thus to work against a reallocation, or a union, 
of territories in accordance with language, which continental 
nationalisms have adopted for basis of common citizenship. 
Self-determination, on the other hand, contests frontiers, negates 

modern national States was implicidy acknowledged in the difTercnt 
formulas adopted for territorial cessions to these two types in the Treaty of 
^\ cstphalia of 1648, and in the Reichsdeputalionshauptschluss of 1803: in the 
case of the small German States it shows ein patrinwnial-privatrechiluhes 
Geprdge. In the Treat>^ of Osnabruck, Bremen and Verden, though held 
"a Caesarea majestate et imperio’ (of Germany), were ceded ‘reginae et 
futuris ejus heredibus ac successoribus, regibus regnoque Sueciae’; while in 
cessions, for instance, to Brandenburg, \IeckJcnburg, or Hesse, only the 
princes and their heirs were mentioned, not their principalities (see H. O. 
Meissner, Die Lehre vom monarchischen Prinzip, in the Untersuchungen 
deutschen Stoats- und Rechtsgeschichie, voL cxxii (1913), pp. I34“5 n., and H- 
Preuss, Gemeinde^ Staat^ Reich als Gebietskorperschaften^ p. 355)* 

In the Carlsbad Conference of Aug. 1819, and in the Vienna Conferences 
fNov. 1819 to \fay 1820), Metternich made great play with Art. 13 of the 
Federal Act of 1815: ‘In all States of the [German] Confederation there shall 
be a constitution based on Estates’ {eine landsidndische Verfasstmg). He thought 
assemblies based on Elstates compatible vvath the proprietary right of dynas¬ 
ties, but not representative assemblies chosen on the principle of numbers, 
no matter by what franchise; these he considered to imply popular sovereignty 

see Meissner, op. cit.). 

‘ \euf ans de soui'enirs d un ambassadeuT d^Auiriche d Paris^ vol. ii (19^4)> P* ® 4 * 
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the State and its inner development. ( 

international strife is apt to stultify' constitutional growth. In 
1848 the vices of governments were known and the \'irtues oi 
‘fitw peoples’ were extoUed, the diplomacy ol courts was 
charg^ with having set nations against each other, and 
‘dynastic ambitions’ were singled out as the cause of wars. On 
the morning of 13 March 1848, Dr. Adolf Fischhot, a young 
Jewish physician, thus addressed the crowd in the Inner Court 
of the Landhaus: ‘Hitherto an ill-advised svstem of covem- 
ment has kept the peoples of Austria apart. They must now 
fraternally find each other. . . .’ WTiat could not be achieved 
by ‘a vigorous co-operation in the tasks of State' between Ger¬ 
mans, Slavs, Magyars, and Italians!—‘you cannot doubt that 
Austria’s position in Europe would be remarkable'. He con¬ 
cluded with cheers for ‘Austria and her Glorious Future', for 
the ‘United Peoples of Austria’, and for ‘Liberty’.^ Could he 
have repeated that speech a year later? The sovereignty of the 
people merely substitutes the proprietary' claims of nations for 
those of princes, because States are still based on territories 
and not on ‘sovereign’ hordes: and the conflicts grow fiercer. 


\T 

The first moves in the rev'olution naturally took existing 
States for their starting-point: constitutional freedoms wer< 
demanded, liberal governments were set up, representative 
assemblies were conceded: and thus new vested political inter¬ 
ests were dev'eloped in States which had hitherto been merelv 
dynastic creations and inheritances. ^Vith that purpose in view 
even before 1848 some German States, more particularly in the 
south, had favoured parliamentary development; on the out¬ 
break of the revolution ‘Prussia and a number of Federal States’, 
especiafly among those dependent on her, tried, with noticeable 
haste, in assemblies of their own to create counterweights to 
the Frankfort Parliament’.^ In the past the German people 

' See R. Ghannatz, AM/Fisehkof (1910}, pp. 20-1. Charmatz, himseii 
a Jew, remarks about Fischhof: ‘He the first German to make a sensible 
t^iiiient rf natioDahties the central theme of his discourse'. p. 25 _ Fisch- 
of sfet^^aMmavian Jew settled inBudapest, his mother an Hungarian 

Jwas, he himself was bora and educated in Hungary, and onlv came to 

Cim-ersity, some thirteen years before the resolution. 

m»l r description have been tolerant and reasonable, and are 

inade to pay for it. ^ 

Valendn, op. cit., vol. iL d. 
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had produced too manv princes too manv n«ki 

Now, Sid. b^^id. 

there was ,he Austrian Reichstag dlVTZa^^T®': 

® host of parliaments in the small Stats (drr 

bm part in the Frankfort National PariiamenZ 

of the a\ustnan Constituent Assembly: in Frankfort they tried 

Pn!fsiI^,rR sovereignty joined in one body politic mth 

Pru„ians, Bavan^, Hessians, &c., and in Vienna in another 

fi Czechs, Poles, Ruthenes, Italians, &c. fand they 

fin^hed by voting for themselves in the two ParUaments ti^ 

u^n^“'^amental rights’—Grmi/A-ecA/e). Frederick 
UiUiam I\ declared on 21 March: ‘Henceforth Prussia merges 

into Germ^y’;^ but when the Prussian Constituent Assembly 
met on 22 May, the King’s Speech explained that ‘the internal 
conthtions m Prussia did not peimit awaiting the outcome of 
the Frankfort Parliament, though German unity remained the 
imalterable goal’.^ Here was an assembly, gathered in the 
capital of a hvmg State and l^islating for more than one-third 
of the population represented at Frankfort*—a powerful political 
reality* without logical foundation competing against an idea as 

yet lacking substance, but strongly upheld by all educated 

Germans. 

XationaJ ideas seeking embodiment must start by making 

* Valentin, op. cit., \“oI. u, p. 2. 

Pr/usstn gfki Jortan vt Deutsrhlaitd ouf. ‘It is feared that you intczici 
merging all German Governments into the ftiissian’, wrote to hitw on 
2.|. Nlarch, his brothcr-in-law’ and close ftiend, Frederick Augustus II of 


Saxony (sec K* Hacnchen, Revolutionsbrxeft^ 18^8^ UngedntekUs ata dem AocMkiv 
Kom^ Fri^druh WUheljns IV von Preussen^ 1930, p. 56). 

^ \ alentin, op. cit,, voL ii, p. 42. 

^ The \%iay in which constitutional growth w^as apt to stimulate Stale 
patriotism can be seen, for instance, in the case of the Rhinelander, David 
Hansemann, one of the earl>’ champions of German unity, and from Mar. 
to Sept. 1848 Prussian Minister of Finance, In Oct. 1848 he published a 
pamphlet. Dit dtuische Veifassungsjra^e^ critical of attempts to found, in qntc 
of existing States, a unitary* German constitutional monarchy based on 
direct popular sovereignrv: ‘were it possible—^which is doubtful—to destroy 
completely the sepkarate life of Pnisria, it would be a mistake to do so, far 


this would weaken, and not strengthen, Germany* (p. 17). The pamphlet 
is not dated, but on p. 5 he speaks of the Frankfort Assembly and ‘its five 
months’ experiOTcc*, and in a later pamphlet Dcs preussisthe mad dnUsekt 
VeiJ'asstmgswerk (1850}, p, 131, he refers to the other as writtoi in OcC 1848. 
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State organisms their basis, or at least by having recourse to 
the memories of such organisms; but in doing so, thc> pass 
from the nation as a collection of men to the territory, enter the 
thickets of historical tradition and heritage, and lose their 
logical simplicity and cogency—the less there was in 1848 {or 
in 1918) of an existing substructure on which to build a national 
State, the more there was of antiquarian ferreting. 

Still, even among the submerged or partitioned nations, with 
whom the cause of national revival or reunion was the alpha 
and omega of politics, the revolution of 1848 started with de¬ 
mands for political freedom and for linguistic rights within 
existing territorial divisions, most often historic provinces. Thus 
the Prague petition of 11-12 March was of a constitutional and 
provincial rather than of a Czech national character, and the 
Germans joined in it, the two nations joyfully fraternizing. But 
by the end of the month, the Czechs having clearly formulated 
their national programme of a self-governing union of the three 
Czech provinces of Bohemia, Moravia, and Austrian Silesia, 
and their claim to equality with the Germans having assumed 
concrete forms, the ‘Sudeten’ Germans were in full hue and 
cry against them. 

Similarly in Posnania the Poles and Germans tried at first 
to fraternize in ‘freedom’, and the Posnanian delegates, who 
saw Frederick William IV on 23 March, were subsequentlv 
blamed by their Polish countrymen for having restricted their 
demands too much to mere provincial affairs,* ** But the request 
made by the Germans of Poznan for representation on the 
Polish Committee was refusedand by the end of the month, 


* See e.g. J. Moraezewski, Wypadki poznahskie z r. 1848 (The Posnanian 

Eomts of 1848) (1850); the author was one of the leaders of the Posnanian 

Poles. J. FeldroM, in his book Sprawa polska w r. 1848 (The Polish Question 

int848) (1933) tries, but not altogether convincingly, to rebut that contention. 

^ account of the audience with the King, compiled from German reports^ 

w pnntrf m an appendbc to the pamphlet, Im Polen-Aufrukr, 1846-48. Aus 

^ Lawfrflif. For the text of the petition submitted to the King, 

** « poznaAskie w 1848 roku (The Posnanian Reivlution 

in 1848) (1900), Appendix, pp. 15-16. 

&e Kohte, op. cit., p. 22, and K. Rakowski, op. cit., pp. 86-7; the 
Pol^ 23 Mar. (which was, to say the least, evasive) is print^ in 

r' Erhebwtg uad die deutsche Gegenhewegung in Posen im Fnih. 

hng 1848 (1848) p. 38: ‘... as the activities of the Polish National Committee 
art not ^nfined to the Grand Duchy [Posnania], but have for their aim the 
inde^dence of the whole of Poland the Committee do not feel authorised 

ri . ' “d definite reply to your question “w hether the 

OeiiXian element of this town will receive 
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national conflict between Poles and Germans was in fuU 

henceforth stwd in" the fLefr^^’of 

. 1 .= Polish langu’LgTrlcCuTni "oE^d™ 

in which the Poles Petition dealing with a province 

practically the ivhole of the Sica^^ 

fh^d", r* oth:r„:'^„i-/“X RuXr 

^ter the delegation who were taking the petition to Vienna 

nauonal, character, and also conceding elemen- 
elided ^th ? K language’—thus Ruthene was in¬ 

pressed the demand for a division of GaUcia into two provii^a 
in accordance with nauonality, and the Poles, who were so 
insistent m urging their own national claims, began to resort 

to eyer)^ sophistr\^ and distortion in order to defeat those of the 
Jvuthenes.^ 

The pro\inciaI’ character of the original Polish resolutions 
^th in Posnania and in Galicia, was subsequently used at 
Frankfort as an argument against wider Polish national claims*^ 

Committee '; the decision must much rather be left to the new' Government 
now to be formed.’ The Germans thereupon formed a committee of their own, 
Smolka and Zicmiaikowski, w*ho were subsequently the two Polish 
representatives on the Constitutional Committee of the Austrian Parliament 
1848-9. Smolka w*as Vice-President of that Parliament Sept.—Nov. 1848, 
and its President Nov.-Dee. 1848, and Jan.-Mar. 1849; and again President 
Austrian Parliament 1881-93- Ziemialkowski was Vlinister fiM* 
Galicia 1873--88. The third draftsman, Heffem, w’as of minor importance. 

See Ostaszewski-Baranski, op. cit., p. 75; he puts the number of Roman 
Catholics in Galicia in 1848 at 2,258,933; of Greek Catholics at 2,303,222; 
and ol Je\^'s at 328,026, Till the end of the century, w’hen the Poles started 
laisilNing Galician language statistics, the numbers of the Ruthene-speaking 
population invariably exceeded that of Greek Catholics. 

See Ziemialkovsski, op. cit., part ii, p. 16. 

^ For the Polish attitude towards the Ruthenes and their demands in 
1H4B. see protocols of Polish-Ruthene Section of the Prague Slav Congres 
published by \V. T. Wisiocki, Kongres S/owiaAski w r. 18^8 i sprawa pobkOj 
and Lozihski, Agmor hr. Go/u^howskiy pp. 126—62, 

for instance, debate on Poland in the Committee of Fifty, 26 Apr. 
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VII 


In the interplay between constitutional and national move¬ 
ments on the European Continent, which opens in 1848, it is 
the latter that win: and they cut across into the international 
arena. A constitutional regime is secure when its ways have 
become engrained in the habits and instinctive reactions —dans 
Us mauTs —of the political nation: it safeguards civilized life, 
but it presupposes agreement and stability as much as it secures 
them; and it can hardly be expected to build up, recast, or 
dissect the body "in which it resides. (Hence the talk about 
‘missed opportunities’ of uniting Germany by ‘Parliamentary 
action’ lacks substance.) States are not created or destroyed, 
and frontiers redrawn or obliterated, by argument and majority 
votes; nations are freed, united, or broken by blood and iron, 
and not by a generous application of liberty and tomato-sauce; 
violence is the instrument of national movements. Mass violence 


takes two forms, denoted as revolution and war; and there is 
close interaction between the two—they shatter political struc¬ 
tures, and open the way for each other. In 1848 the subversive 
social forces were not equal to the task, and war had to come 
first: hence the bellicose ardours of the social revolution¬ 
aries, and the prudent pacificism of the Consersatives—for 
once both sides understood their business (better, indeed, than 
many Imtorians who have written about it since). The national 
revolutionaries, recruited mainly from the middle classes 
or the petty gentry, and, most of all, from the intellectuals, 
could not become effective except by laying hold of govern¬ 
ments and armies: as in Piedmont and Hungary. But these 
were small States, the one hamp>ered by hesitations and the 
other beset with difficulues, whiS still further reduced their 
strength, while Prussia s action in Slesvig-Holstein was less than 
half-hearted. Throughout 1848 the ultimate control of the 
state-machine, and still more of the armies of the Great Powers 
on the European Continent, remained with the Conservatives: 
and It K thK which preserved peace in Europe. The ‘Revolution 
of the Intcllecmals’ exhausted itself mthout achieving concrete 
results. It left its imprint only in the realm of ideas. 


iM. Verluu^mgen deutschen ParlamenU, Offizicllc Ausgabc Z^^ciu 
Liefe^g (1848). Also General W. von WUlisen, a friend ^hc Pol« whr 
^ .ouch .hoir .ha. « cUi™ wc„Va 

pr^naal Aaracter ( sie batten nur rein Provinaiellcs zu bittenV «r 
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..iiiiai stage 11 looked lo Britain and her nariu^.. . 
Oovernment for pattern^:- and FneMcLm* ^ liamcnUry 

excellence of the!; co.«, 

xvnh national aspirations, if respectable and ‘legiiimal^^i 
prnnounceme dissented from Palmereton’s 

ment of which the efforts of enlightened statesmen ought to 
be directed .As yet the conflict between constitutional develop- 
ent and naUonal movements was not patent: and its unfolding 
in 1848 could be wTitten in terms of British disillusionment ^ 
disgust. Lord Minto had a foretaste of it when in 1847^ he went 
out to Italy with a ro\ing commission, and set to work to teach 
ru ers how to carry on constitutional government, and liberal 
leaders how to conduct an opposition; failing in either task, he 
itterly concluded that rogues and fools and cowards form the 
whole stock-in-trade of this country in the article of public 
men . And after the annus mirabilis had run its course, early 
in 1849, Lord Brougham wrote in his magniloquent marmcT: 
I must... lift up my’ voice against that new speculation in the 
rights of independent States, the security of neighbouring 
governments, and indeed the happiness of all nations ... termed 
‘‘Nationality”, adopted as a kind of rule for the distribution of 
dominion.’^ While rebutting some of Brougham’s indictments 
of the revolution, John Stuart Mill sadly' reflected on the feelings 
which make men indifferent to the rights and interests ‘of any 
portion of the human spiecies, save that which is called by the 
same” name and spieaks the same language as themselves. These 
feelings are characteristic of barbarians. ’ Now it was seen ‘that 
in the backward parts of Europe and even (where better things 
might have been expected) in Germany, the sentiment of 
nationality so far outweighs the love of liberty that the people 
are willing to abet their rulers in crushing the liberty and inde¬ 
pendence of any pieople not of their race and language’.'* 


' That is, of nations whose representatives were fit to frequent Ixindon 

society, or w hose countries were attractiv'c to British tourists. 

- See A. J. P. Taylor, The Italian Problem in European Diploma^, i8fp-4g 

f 1934}. P- 72 * 

‘ See Loiter to the \Iarquess of Lansdowne^ Lord President of the Couned^ p. 126. 
* See article on ‘The French Rewlution and its Assailants’, in the Wesh 
minster Rniew for Apr, 1849. Meyendorff, himself a German but of the 
ant regime^ at an early date discerned the nature and significance of the 
German national mo\^ment. He ’WTote to Nesselrode on 29 Mar.: I ha\x 
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Lastly, W. N. Senior, in 1850: ‘This barbarous feeling of 
nationality .. . has become the curse of Europe.’' 

Thus in the Vdlker/ruhling^y ‘nationality’, the passionate creed 
of the intellectuals, invades the politics of central and east- 
central Europe, and with 1848 starts the Great European W'ar 
of every nation against its neighbours. But this is a theme so 
massive in its core and so vast in its ramifications that not e\ en 
a summary' can be attempted in this paper. I shall limit myself 
to certain international developments during the first months 
of the revolution, and to the early manifestations of aggressive 
nationalisms, especially of German nationalism which derives 
from the much belauded Frankfort Parliament rather than from 
Bismarck and ‘Prussianism’; and in examining the relation of 
these German ‘Liberals’, in reality forerunners of Hitler, to the 
Poles and Czechs, and also of the Poles to the other SIa\s, I 
shall be discussing problems which ninety’ years later, in 1938-g, 
were to become once more a touchstone of German mentality, 
and a decisive element in East-European politics. An analysis 
of other problems in i848^those of German unity, of the 
Halfiburg Monarchy, of the Hungarian National State, of the 
subject nationalities’, of Italy, of parliamentary assemblies, &c., 

I must leave to further essays.^ 


VIII 

In February 1848, in Paris, political passions des'oid of real 
contents had evoked revolutionary' phantoms: fevered nerves 
and hearts grown cold responded to an ovenowering past bv 
a routine of excitement. How far w'ould reverberations and 
memories carry France in the sphere of international action ? 


« ^ ^ed Lehmann, in touch with Sir Stratford Canning, 

» ^t &igM should see how hostile national Gennanv is to all other 

*• ^ of Eorop* which EngUnd 

desires to preserve (op. at, voL ii, pp. sft-g). * 

^^Scejomult in FranetandHafy, 1848-52, vol. i, p. 262, under date 20 .Vfay 

the Germans wax sentimental about 
, which to them B Ae Wannemand of history; and they have 

of 1?^ to the British Academy I touched oo^e 

part here comprised, I could not inS^S^*^„ docuinented 
-iiw £1, W ImiB rf‘^ 
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* V.,, ...ucu oi me arama would be restated? Franre wa. - . 

learm ',h ^ “<* Great uZ 

learnt their lesson, steered clear of war. ’ navuig 

of ^*830— continued the unfinished story 

obligls en iSaR^H^’ ^ommes fort hat«, nous void 

supplied a revised edition. Once more the^aHJ?^’ i 
tionary cries were heard, but tberT wL "T*"; 

as in 1830 the revolutionary spirit still declaimed and 

bhndiv a'« inevimble for France and necessary for £euf and, 
blmdh a^uming the inheritance both of the Convention and 
the Empire, raised the double standard of propaganda and 
conquest: yet expected to find for its enterprise allies in Europe 
But the masses—‘those millions which make no noise but^e 

France —would not have marched unless France were 

attacked- 


War presaged revolutionary violence and a Ca<»gari;^n dic¬ 
tatorship: contingencies repugnant to the middle classes and 
their intellectual leaders. They desired peace and prosperity, 
facilities for work and study, fireedom and the pleasures of a 
brilliant intellectual life, an existence rendered glorious by 
pride of place: by the consciousness of France’s intellectual, 
ff^ural, and political primacy in Europe. This was not a German 
militarism or Wille Afochty but a perplexing mixture of 
hubris and idealism. ‘The permanent role of France is ... to 
promote civilisation and liberal ideas, and to protect the inde¬ 
pendence of small States’^ wrote d’Haussonville in 1850. And 
again: ‘It has always been the fate of France by her power to 
arouse anxiety among her neighbours .. . the jealousy of Europe 
is our honour and our danger. Shame to us if we cease to merit 
that honour or recoil from that danger !’* Cremieux, a member 
of the Provisional Government of February, in December 1848 
supported Louis-Napoleon for the Presidency as ‘the clearest 
protest against the Treaties of 1815, the most complete break 


* Cremiexix in the French Parliament on 24 Feb. 1848. 

^ Guizot, AffjnoireSj vol. ii, p- 85 and p, 80. These two passages refer to 
the early days of the July \Ionarchy, but, written in the fifties, seem to 
reflect 1848. 

^ Ibid., vol. iii, p. 12. 

* Histoire de la politique exterieure du gowoernement franfou^ 1830-1848 (1850), 

pp. x-xi. 

5 Ibid., p. 15, 
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with that anti-national era which sullies our history’.* Circourt, 
a Legitimist, writes of 1848: ‘France at that time seemed in¬ 
vested with the privilege, great and dangerous, to feel, to think, 
to speak, and to act in the name of humanity.’'* ^Vith this belief 
the French democrats of 1848 combined a naive pacifism imbued 
with romantic sensibility—they had faith in the sympathie paci- 
Jique despeuples.^ France sang the ‘Marseillaise’ and talked peace. 

Lamartine managed to voice and blend these two emotions. 
He was a poet and an orator, and vain, but a sincere pacifist ;* 
and in his foreign policy he showed a common sense in u hich 
otherwise he was frequently deficient.® On 27 Februaiy, he 
wrote in a circular to the foreign ambassadors in Paris 

The Republican form of the new Government has not altered the 
place of France in Europe, nor her loyal and sincere disposition to 
maintain friendly relations with all Powers which, like herself, desire 
the independence of nations and the peace of the world. 


And in his ‘Manifesto to the Powers* on 4 Nfarch (a tirade ol 
well over 2,500 words) ’: 

The proclamation of the French Republic is not directed against 

* Zrfl Revolution de 18^8. Bulletin de la Societe d’HistoiTe de la Revolution de 
1848, vol. XXI, Dec. 1924, p. 266. This explanation is given in a letter to his 
nephew, Aim6 Lyon, dated 7 Mar. 1849. 

* Souvenirs d’une mission i Berlin en 1848, vol. i, p. 88. 

* See Laurin, ‘Un precurseur de la SociiJte des Nations’, in La Revolution 
de 18^8. Bulletin &c., vol. xxi, July—August 1924. 

* When in the debate on the Paris fortifications in Aug. 1845 Thien, 
both statesman and brouiilonj remarked: *Nous sommes toujours en 1792. ct 
FEurope nous menace toujours’, Lamartine replied: ‘Cinquantc ans ont 
pass^ depuis 1792, et personae ne menace la France.. .’ (see Daniel Halew, 
Le Coumer de M. Thiers, 1921, p. 185). In a speech deUvered at .Macon, in 
the autumn of 1847, Lamartine said about the July Monarchy; ‘La paix 
sera dans 1 avenir, selon moi, la glorieuse amnistie de ce gouvemeraent 
contre ses autres erreurs’ (see his Histoire de la Revolution de 1848, vol. i, p. 35). 

® Absent from l^martine’s cradle, says Sainte-Beuve, was ‘la fee du bons 

Kns reel (see Essay on Lamartine’s Confidences in Causeties de 
vol. i, 8 Oct. 1849). No need to resort to Lamartine’s Confidences 
w mdence—wtnes the self-lyricism of his Histoire de la Revolution de 1848. 
For mstance: ‘d avait beaucoup converse avec la nature, avec les licTCs avec 
son coeur, avec ses penste (vol. i. p. 74): about his ioumev to th^ • 


Lamartine 


trampareDt 


impossible 


Sec Lamartme, Trois mois au /xmootr (1848), p. 68. 

’ Ibid., pp. 69-78. Lamartine had ‘une phrasfelogie abondante et 
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other form of Government _ Monarchy and ki- 

absolute principles in deadly conflict not... 

mutual understanding and r^ccL ^ with 

The French Republic will nnr . 

-ho now govern France Ha^ 

her, and she is constrained tn France if war is dedared on 

mcdcration! But terrible would "bT ^ 

declare war unprovoked! . . . responsibdity were she to 

R^blk^*^^ Ihe^'ter^^^ no longer adst in the eyes of the French 

f TT^ ?»■«> in rdadons wiU. „U,er 

panon of the RepubUc from the Treaties of 1815 is in no w^ 
cilable wath the tranquillity of Europe. ^ ^ inecon- 

nadom ^ resurrection of some oppressed 

tranrfo^noa; rf the right to federate were foeibly 

a ^ ■ r “-““Id f<*l eolilled to take J 

arms in defence of these legitimate movements* . 

The Republic, at birth, pronounced ... the three wonis, Liierte 
EgaliU, FraUrmte. ... If Europe is wise and just, each of them signified 


n short: no ideological wars, no republican propaganda, no 
pre^amme of conquest; a reservation is made against ftnoign 
intervention in the pays limitropkes (such as was made by 
Sebastiam and Casimir Perier in 1830-1); the fate of Pdand 
(a counm- not mentioned by name) is left to the decrees of 
Proxidence (as interpreted by France).* There was enough 
\ erbiage to satisfy the public at home, and enough sense to 
reassure European statesmen. ‘If the Powers of Europe wished 


= Lamartine said to a Polish deputation: ‘The Republic ... c»M . AitiHop 
of you: Tlie day \^iicn the pro\ndenrial hour will seem to us to have struck 
lor the resurrecrion of a nation unjustly wiped off the map, we ^hall fly to 
its help. But we have reserved the right of France to appraise the hour, 
moment, the justice, the cause, and the whereby it suits us to intervene^ 

■ T~rois m^is au pouz^fir^ p. 135; the address is printed under ig Mar. 1&4B, 
and reproduced without date in Lamartine’s Histoire de la de 18^^ 

vol. ii. pp. 259-66; but its correct date is 26 Mar.—see official MomUarof 
27 Mar., p. 695;, Guizot, when criticizing in his Memoires (vol. ii, p. 84, 
published in 1859; the foreign pjolicy of the Left in the early 30’s, undoubtedly 
had also Lamartine’s circular in mind: ‘They did not mean to brush aside 
or break those treaties, for they wanted peace; but they wished both to 
respect and to denounce them, and to utter threats without actii^; an 
attitude maladroit and undignified, for their w’ords aroused suspicions abroad 
w hich their conduct endeavoured to allay.’ 
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to make war against France, there are in that circular abundant 
materials wherewith to pick a quarrel with her’, wrote Palmer¬ 
ston to the British Ambassador in Paris: but if thev are desirous 

^ * 

of maintaining peace, its substance is in the circular, ‘although 
somewhat clothed in the garb of defiance’.’ 

This, moreover, Lamartine tried to explain away in advance 
by means of confidenti^ messages. On 3 March he spoke to 
Normanby about ‘the feeling w'hich had existed for the last 
thirty years in France upon the subject of the Treaties of 1815, 
and the humihation of which they^ had been considered as the 
constant record; he should have wished to have said nothing 
whatever about them, but this seemed impossible’—and he 
explained the way in which he proposed to deal wdth the 
subject.^ Even before addressing himself to Normanby, 
Lamartine forewarned the Duke of Wellington: ‘Le Gouverne- 
ment Provisoire . . . fera une declaration energique aux 
nations de I’Europe, mais le Due de Wellington en com- 
prendra le vrai sens.’^ (Republicans had talked of ‘the 
malady of 1815’ and ‘the poignant memories of Waterloo’: 
now to pick out the Duke of all men for recipient of such a 
message—how truly romantic!) And on 5 March Lamartine 
instructed Circourt to reassure the King of Prussia: ‘In Paris 
we have successfully stood between anarchy and order. . . . With 
the same energy, we now wish to stand between war and Europe.’'^ 

‘ Lord Palmerston to Lord Normanby (draft), P.R.O., F.O.. 27/804, 

No. 132; in the heading the draft bears the date of 6 Mar. 1848, but against 
Palmerston’s initial that of 7 Mar. is added. 

^ Normanby to Palmerston, F.O., 27/804, No. 118. 

^ ^ The Duke received this on 2 Mar. through his nephew, J. Wellesley in 
a conmt^cation made to him for me by M. de Lamartine, which he wrote 
own m M. de Lamartine’s presence, and read to him’. The import of the 
memorandum, which the Duke was asked to lay before Her Maiesw’s ser- 

Great Brilin; see Spence/ U alp^, 

{1889). vol. u, p. 32. The exchange of messages 
wth Ae Duke IS mentioned m Lamartine’s Histoire de la Revolution de 1848 

{^t ol. u, p. 32), m general terms and with a clever shifting of emphasis while 
his mesage was emfnesse and the Duke’s reply non-committal, Lamartine, 

»!. **“8^ die initiative had been his, veils its character and 

Vt!! ’ half-inclined to look 

hTiSSr ro /t, ^^-constitutional State; for the importance w hich 

King’, see his Histoire^ t 

Its.’'"’’"''" and v*: 

cholas. the Provisional Government ‘wants to defend the free nations 
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““*d haniiy have v 

language.’ ^ »roproved on this 

That the July Monarchy was nowhere rh^ 

J'as an inmal safeguard against the ^ ***«^«* 

Russell, voicing the resenS? % i • [ ' 792 - John 

s^r^h triages, „„.e u.e C)ueeltn“5‘^;S? 

France, "P” 

permanent peace, order, and &^om '' 

maintained.- “ oonesty and wisdom mi^t have 

Similarly, though for different reasons the votarie*nfT^»- - 

denved moral comfort from the dowidhU of the July 

°° 28 February .3 And.Tsar Nicholas to FnSerick 
^ loses his usurped throne. 

ior the «vo?drXm'^,“„:S «'”• • ■ •■’ 

RuLu on'dS ^eb™!^."™ toe^"e"^th 

ment which the French nation may choose to adopt, or in any 
way to meddle with the affairs of that country.’- Even more: 
Ureat Bn^n meant to restrain Europe from doing so, provided 
1-ranee refrained from attacking Europe.* Britain’s programme 
was thus ^mmarized, on 27 February, by the Prussian Am- 

b 2 iss 3 vCior, Baron von Biin€«>n -7 


agaimt aggression from the Northern Courts, and hopes to find support in 
England’. 

Lamartine once said that ‘though no one was a more determined advo¬ 
cate of the status quo and a more ardent lover of peace, he could not earn 
the character of the Guizot of the Republic’ (see Normanby’s dispatch of 
1 May 184S, in Alan J. P. Taylor’s The Italian Problem in European Diphnuuy^ 

P- 95 ? 3 . * ^ himself noted the resemblance, be it merely in 

a disclaimer. 

The Letters of Queen \ ictoria^ iBy^—idSs^ vol. ii, pp. 169—70. 

^ Ibid., p. 152. 

^ See Schiemann, Geschichte Russlimds under Kaiser PtUudems /, vol. iv (1919), 

P* ^ 39 - ^ Hansard^ vol. xevi, c. 1389. 

* Palmerston to Clarendon, 9 Mar. 1848 : see E. Ashley, Ltfe of Lard 
Palmerston^ 1845-186^ (1876), xol. i, p. 86. 

’ In a dis^tch to Frederick WiUiam IV ; sec H. C. F. Bell, Lord Palmerston 
(1936 , vol. i, p. 426. 
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Whatever happens, no offensive war against France, still less a war 
of principles; no . . . alliance ... to such an end. but an agreement 
with the other Powers for the defence of the status quo against unpro¬ 
voked attacks on the part of France. . . . 

Nor had the continental rulers, though deeply apprehensive of 
French Republican aggression, any marked desire to plunge 
into preventive action. Frederick William, writing to Queen 
Victoria on 27 February, pleaded for resorting not to arms, but 
to ‘the power of united speech’: France should be told that no 
encroachment was intended, but that to ‘the first breach of the 
peace’, the Great Powers would react with their united forces.' 
To Bunsen he described this letter as his credo. ‘My prayer to 
God, my longing and v\dshes, are for peace in Europe.’^ Tsar 
Nicholas urged ‘energetic resistance to the progress of anarchy 
which threatens the whole of Europe’ impressive forces should 
be assembled for defence. But even he meant to remain an 
onlooker of the ‘new political experiment’ and of the consequent 
‘work of disorganisation, so long as it does not exceed the 
frontiers of France’.* Metternich wrote on 7 March, in his 
draft for a Four-Power Declaration: ‘The Courts do not regard 
themselves as called upon to interfere in questions which only 
concern the internal affairs of France’; he wished, however, to 
recreate the Grand Alliance and to wring from France an 
acknowledgement of the Treaty Settlement of 1815.S But 
Palmerston was opposed to exacting any such ‘abstract and 
theoretical acknowledgment’,^ and would not engage in any 
great, or futile, ‘political demonstration which might be mis¬ 
represented by the war party in France as an indication of 
intended attack, and would probably compel the Provisional 
Government to march troops and form armies. 


’ The Letters of Queen Victoria, vol. ii, p. 151. 

^ See letter of 9 Mar. 1848, Aus dem Briefwechsel Friedrich IVilhelms IV mit 
Bunsen, edited by Leopold von Ranke (1873), PP- J7&-8i. 

In^an official note published in the journal de St. Petersbourg sec Vicomtc 

de Guichen, Les grandes questions europeennes et la diplomatic des puissances sous 

la Seconde RIpublique Franfaise (1925), vol. i, p. 58; the date is not clearly 
indicated, but seems to be 5 Mar. 

♦ Sec letter from Nicholas I to Frederick William IV, 7 Mar. (n.s.), 
Schiemann, op. cit., vol. iv, pp. 139-40, and from Count Nesselrode, the 

Ki^ian Chancellor, to Baron von Brunow, 12 Mar. (n.s.), Guichen, op cit 
vol. 1, p. 60. ^ ■’ 

* See Mettemich’s Mimoires (1883), vol. vii, pp. 598-9. 

Palmenton to Normanby, 6-7 Mar., F.O., 27/804, No. 132. 

See Palmerston’s dispatch to Normanby, 4 Mar. 1848; Taylor op cit 
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.83oa;;S': » 

the French Govemmem. ^ for ' ■■ ““f*" ^ 

either for himself or for the others A^l^r“"’ 

would have made FranS^^h Thewarwhich 

strength and glorv ’ (and might haw awrS'^ l” 

not declared on her: and the storm^ntr^mt^""^'?:^” 


N 


IX 


ow 


for the ‘natural frontiers 


rne attitude not of Courts only but 
interaction. German Uberals and 

Oon, and professed rev'erence for the French champions of 

not overLk the 
' oluGonary propaganda and demands 

When in 1840 France threatened to 

t^ked Governments of Europe, and 

talked of carrsing once more the tricolour from capital to 

capital . m a way which would not arouse the hostility of 

nations but . . . set them frec’,^ the Germans rephed with the 

U < 7 cht am Rhein: similarly in 1848, none, except the extremest 

Kepublicans, would have brooked French intrusion, and these 

only by an ultra-revolutionary France which would have given 

\'ictorv to their cause. The Febniar>' Revolution quickened the 

movement towards German unity, both by parallel and by 

contrary' impulses—national sovereignty, overriding dynastic 

rights, was a precondition of German unity if this was to be 

achic\ed \\ithout war, while the desire to safeguard social order 

and the national territory made Germans draw togetherc both 

these motives were almost inv^ariably present in greater or less 
degree. 

But there was fear of intervention and war from yet another 
quarter: in progressiv^e circles fear of Russia overshadowed that 
of France, On 13 March the Rhenish Liberal, Camphausen 
(who on the 28th became Prussian Premier), wrote to the 
Minister of the Interior, von Bodelschwingh, about the danger 
of a separatist movement rising in southern and western Ger¬ 
many under French influence unless Prussia took the lead in 
a national constitutional movement: ‘Germany will be rent in 

^ Op. cit,, vol. i, pp. 102-3, 

^ In an article in Le Temps quoted by Thureau-Dangin, HisUmt de la 
SfonarchU de Juillet^ vol, iv, p. 234. 
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two. And where would the frontier run between South and 
North Germany? The will of Governments cannot decide, tor 
Germans do not shoot at Germans, but all wdll take up arms 
against the Russians’*—^an abrupt and seemingly irrelevant 
finale. When on 21 March Frederick William I\ proclaimed 
that ‘Prussia henceforth merges into Germany’, and that for 
the ‘days of danger’ he assumed the leadership, he first spoke 
of‘supreme danger’, next of‘extraneous danger from more than 
one direction’, and in the third sentence of ‘this imminent 
double danger’.^ A week later, in a memorandum for his 
Ministers, in which he tried to attenuate the ultra-German 
emphasis of the proclamation, he described the German people, 
‘of over 40 millions’, as predestined to form ‘the bulwark ol' 
Europe against revolution and despotism, both of which e%'ery- 
where endanger social order and all true legal freedom’. ^ His 
naming of Russia as a danger w'as lip-service to the Zeitgeist'. 
w^hen the National Assembly met at Frankfort, numerous 
motions and petitions demanded an alliance with France, a 
transfer of troops from the western to the eastern frontier of 

Germany, prompt amung against Russia’, &c. The Committee 

Eoreign Affairs, reporting on them on i Julv, declared against 
ideological war of any kind; between Germany and France 
^ere should be no hostihty or struggle (only a ‘noble rivalry ’ 
in freedom, its right application, and in ‘true respect for the 
rule of law’); but a long, hesitant, and yet basically inimical 
paragraph was devoted to Russia: the apprehended danger of 
attack has been carefully considered; Russian troop-concentra¬ 
tions are not necessarily directed against Germany, and their 
size has been greatly exaggerated; still, it is a fact that Russian 
troops on the German frontier have been reinforced; but the 
necessa^ counter-measures cannot be determined bv the 
A^embly. The report concluded with the foUowing resolution 
which was c^ed: ‘That the German forces on the eastern 
rontier should be rendered sufficiently strong to be fuliv able 
to stand up to the army which faces them.’^ 


J^ytKrsammbmg zu Fran^ am Mam, vol. i, pp. 654-5. Here arc the 
most important passages about ideological war: ‘cSnany uHU neve^ om 

to preserve the movement... which has gripped a whole Continent .. 
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and the guardi^of^^^^^**^o*yAlliance 

monarchs waa fearedta pr^ivJ'^Tr ^ 

Sided over bv a dynasty which in eve^\r? ^ pre- 

with German princely families and^ Senerauon mtennamed 

abroad by multitudes of Germans 

Jh tchich"li tr^^T/ /rdoS.;^' “ f”- 

I told him how happy I was that he, a German, was here 
Ambassador, because the best Russian could not have under¬ 
stood our conations {Vnhdltnisse)/^ When reading the corre¬ 
spondence of C^unt Nesselrode with Baron von Meyendorff or 

hich Nicholas I wrote to his brother-in-law Frederick 

V\ illiam I\, one feels that here were outlandish Germans^ usinff 

the french language and representing a Power which stood 

lor a principle of authority rather than for a national cause: as 

such more easily consulted and called in, and more ready to 
play the mentor. i 

wcll-nigh without precedent in history, from degenerating into a universal 
w ar betw een the nations, and from destroying the finest of its own achieve- 

mcnt 5 \ 

ous d^fft Leopold zwn Gcrlochs vol. i, p. 197. 

^ Bismarck mentions in a dispatch from St* Petersburg, on 26 May 1859, 
that the discussion in Council, held in the presence of the Emperor before 
Nesselrode’s departure, was in French, because ‘Count Nesselrode and 
Herr von Mc>'cndorff do not express themselves with ease in the Russian 
language'; see L. Raschdau, Du politischen BerkhU des Fursien Bismarck aus 
PeUrsburg and Paris (1920), vol. i, p. 84. Circourt writes about Meyendorff: 
‘He is a German nobleman with the rectitude and Genmtk which do honour 
to his race: at the same time a loyal, devoted but discerning servant of the 
Russian Government and Imperial House . . {SouomifSy vol, i, pp, 130“!}; 
and about Count Medem, Russian Ambassador in Vienna: ‘a true gende- 
man, German in character and manners’ (ibid., p. 340). 

^ Thus on 28 Feb, 1848, Meyendorff reports to Nesselrode having 
talked s erv^ freely to the Prussian Premier, C^unt Canicz, about the line 
which Prussia should adopt towaixis the French Revoludon—‘ces 
ne doivent pas faire a eux sculs de la grande politique, pareequ 
entendent ricn’. Sec Briefweehsely vol* ii, p. 37 - 
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In Germany the conviction was general in the first months 
of the revolution that a great inner transfoi niation could not 
be achieved without war against Russia which had a double 
interest in the maintenance of the status quo : a union of Germany 
as a sovereign nation would have run counter both to the pow er- 
politics and to the autocratic principles of the Russian Empire— 
nor is it easy to determine where the one interest began or the 
other ended.* 



For war against Russia, Poland was the obvious spearhead, 
and anti-Russian feeling was apt to mix, as it so often docs, w ith 
pro-Polish enthusiasms. The collapse of the Polish re\ olution 
in 1831 was followed by mass-emigration—of members of the 
Government and of the Diet, of the aristocracv and the landed 
gentry, of the intelligentsia (in the most brilliant period of 
Polish literature), and of large bodies of the defeated, disbanding 
army. Seldom if ever has there been such an exodus of a nation’s 
elite, and for the next fifteen years the centre of Polish intellectual 
life and political activities shifted abroad, mainly to France. 
These emigres did not forsake their countr>' but carried it with 
them. They did not leave in opposidon to any part of their own 
people, but as its true spokesmen. Indeed, at times, the idea 
was seriously canvassed of reconvening the Polish Diet in Paris 
on the strength of a resolution passed at its last sitting in Warsaw, 
on 18 September 1831, that it should follow the army and be 
free to meet anywhere, with thirt>'-three members for quorum.- 


The question of Russia s attitude towards German union is most fully 
dealt wiA in J. Feldman, op. cit. A few years earlier it was posed by Erich 
Mar^ in a lecture ‘Die europiuschen Machte und die 48-er Revolution’, 
published in the fiistorische ^tilschr^i, vol. cxlu (1030I. 

According to Gadon, EmigracyapoUka (1902), vol. ii, p. 205. in Jan. 1833 
50 mrabOT of the late Diet were abroad, 34 of them in Paris. .According to 
^ak (chapter on the ‘Great Emigration’ in S. Lam, Polska, jej d^ieit 1 
(* 937 )» vol. iii, p. 207) in that month 25 members declared for and 
12 against reconstituting the Polish Diet in Paris. The idea {uhich had the 
cnAusiastic support of Mickiewicz) was finally dropped, the Reds opposing 

considered the late Diet unrepresentative and blamed it for 
the defeat, and the Wliites, because they feared to provoke the Partitioning 
PowOT and force France to take action. The idea of the Diet in E.vile was 

P^V a '-a **» '848, when Austrian and Prussian 

n P^hamentary' representation, but not Russian Poland 

On 16 May, 14 members met in Paris and summoned a wider assemblv. but 
appare^y were no iong« able to convene a quorum; see Korisp.:nde^ya 
J. B. ZaUskuffi, edited by D. Zaleski (iqool, vol. ii. dd. a? and ot-io.. 
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in tnat 3LUtu mn ncajrlv iin P^i* u u- 
Pru^a and Austria some of the croBed iato 

to France as ‘readv r c planned to take them 

P„rH- -ph-aval, would saUy “ 

Poland s independence’.- But an amnesty for the 

miKioned ranks,^ published by the Tsar on i NowLh^T*^ 
and seconded by the zealous endeavoure of the two Gen^nL* 
Powers, made a great many soldiers recross the^^^ 

forte suned £ St 

frowne<funon h Germany, and, thoi^ 

were feted by Ae population as fighters for freedom and vktiim 

01 1 ^m—^ was the time of the PoUnliedn* and the Polen- 
schu^armnn. But it was in France that these men hoped to 

rdorm their ranks, and from France to restart the strusele_ 

th^- remembered the Polish l^ons of the Great Revolution 
and Napoleon,5 and the French armies marching across Europe 

^ J. Frcjlich, ‘Legion Jencr^ Jozda Bema w walce o sukcem poc- 
tugakk^ ; ‘The Legion of Gen. J, Bern in the War of Portuguese Successioa^) 
in the Hisimy€znj {HisUnic4d Rmat), v-oL idv {1912)* 

" This limiiation was suhsequcntl)’ removed thanks to British interocssiofi: 
but the amnest> not honestly adhered to far either category. 

Krasnou^ki, in his Almanack historiquey tm Sam^emr de r£migraium pohnmst 
1846 supplies a list of about 8,500 names; but such lists are bound to be 
incomplete, and Gadon (op, cit,, voL iii, p. 232) puts the total number at 
9 5 *^^ 1 0,000. Both estimates arc of the total that left Poland, not of the 
number abroad at any one time, Lewak (op. ciL, voL iii, p. 199) attempts 
^ census for 1839, and arrives at the fbUo^viiig figures: 

In France 

Algiers, the Foreign Legion, and the French Colonies 
Great &itain, at least 
Belgium . , . , . 

Spain . 

America , , . , . 

Suittcrland, Gmnany, Scandinavia, Italy 
Together about 

Of the fmigrfj in France, 3,260 ^^-cre in receipt of Govemment subsidies, and 
in Great Britain 6nn. 

* In the 1830’s, Moser’s ‘Die letzten 2 ^chn vom vierten Rcgiincnt’ was 
one of the most popular songs in Germany. 

‘ Although in reality Napx>lcon, all along, fought shy of the Poles, the 
Napoleonic legend was cherished by them, e\'cn more than by the French, 
Perhaps the finest poem cmi the return of Napoleon’s body to France was 
viriitcn bv Sta%^acfo. MkJticwicz remained a votary of the ‘Napoleonic 
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till they reached the \'istula and the Nien;en: and t 
the Tricolour unfurled once more. Thev lor^o*: their di^ 

* s 

merits of twentv and thirty years ago,’ and —_ .... 

spirit of 1830. A Polish lady wrote from Paris, in Decenibei 
1831: ‘The King, the Government, and the upp< t d<j 

not like us, but in the French manner ils <«;>/ rrv':; 

^ , A 

ments de belles phrases. . . . W e are truly belo\ eci bN the >rc>.*nd 
rank of society and by the common pieople, artd v, e theref . re 
arouse fear.'- To the Legitimists the Tsar was the high prie>t 
of their creed; the July Monarchy was intent establishing 
its respectability vis-d-vis Europe, and on a\'.>idir4g firther 
revolutionary' complications; while the Left did the Poles harm 
by passionately espousing their cause, by encouraging them in 
the belief that a universal European upheaval was near, a; 
by using them, sojourners in a strange land and pensioners ot 
a foreign government, as a stick w ith w hich to beat that Go’. ern- 
ment. Lafayette proclaimed: ‘ Toute la France est pcdonaise : 
and Louis Blanc wTote in retrospiect: 'Nous \-ivion> surti 'Ut en 
Pologne.’ Henceforth everv vear an embarrassing resolutii'n 
and debate on Poland was repeated in the French Parliament — 
a meaningless gesture repeated ad nauseam,'^ 

The Jul\ Monarchy, evxn if they enveloped their sentunent^ 
in fine phrases, at least did not hide hard facts frum the Poles, 
nor their owti basic attitude. But when in Januars* 1831 some 
Polish emissaries waylaid in Prussia the Due de NIortemart 

idea even under Napoleon III, and by his Bonapartism diiconcertrd and 
estranged many of his collaborators in the Tribune des Peup-er. t'r .r Hent' ti s 
account erf^the inaugural dinner on 24 Feb. 1840. when .Mickie. icz -..as 
have given the toast of the Revolution of 1848. but finished tw snv k; 
ihe shade of Xapoieonj sec Byi^€ i dwny . P:l^ \ef 

ColUcUd Works),p 3 ni\\\o\. i3,pp. 310-u 1919 . The Nap- dnr ni - 
was revived in Poland shortly before 1914, and had a considera'd- 
on the development of the Pilsudski mo 
^ Guizot wTiies in his Sfemmres, vol. 


X * 






4 • i j ^ 


u, p. J74: 


ni la Rr*. o'ljt: 


fran<;aise m 1 Empereur Napolron n ont fait enirer le retab!;>.^ment d. 
Pologne dans leurs r«Js et raergiques desseins. On a pron -nr des d i' 
on a en^ ouven des perspectives; on a exploite des devouementv m p- 
quant des csperanccs; rien de plus. L extreme maJheur a pu vul V 

quckjues illusions dans de tels mensonges. Tout le monde fVst v-r.i d- 
r^wogne, personne nc I a jamais servic. ’ 

Sec Gadon, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 8. 

^ Lamartine wTites in his Hiitoire de la Ren 
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men on a miision to Su Petersburg, and he told them 

dteir sttuation, they would have none of it 

voTr^Tpornl democracy wiU 

Cabinet wiU be forced 

-vf r vtli 'y^ u "T- "" ■•• The issue is joined, 

cnle u. ha« o Z B. bU., 1 

Y ^ deeply cominced: it will 

M i.utmne. \nd Casimir Perier said in Parliament, on 

-i Febniar>- iba^, m answering the Opposition: \\’o, eentle- 

men, the nustortunes of the Poles should not be laid at the door 

ot me t re^h Government, but of those who gave them bad 
ad\ice. - The Poles drew theii 

vvr jie in August 1831: \ . . not uie v^omets are our_, 

And General L. minski in 1833* our 

15 in nations rising in revolution, 

De no alliance between Poland and the Gov^i lu^ucuis. 
enemies of the old order in Europe are our only allies.'^ 

No wonder then it the French Government, harried by 

^d Russian remonstrances, tried to 
keep the Poles away from Paris. The soldiers were sent to 
depK:»is, first at Aaignon, Bcsan<jon, and Bourges, but after some 
re. o! juonaiA escapades, the>* were dispersed between some 180 
>m3jl places, at a distance from the German, Swiss, and Pied¬ 
montese Iron tiers: thev were kept in honourable semi-confine- 

with no dudes to perform, 

_and idle. Little was left to them 

past, dream about the future, spin 
ic, and quarrel among themselves. 
Paris life was miserable. The poet Bohdan Zalesk’ 
4 December 1833: ‘With hearts unbearably void, wi 

~ S', to-morrov 
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has been taken from us/' And Wieloglowski in his memoirs: 
‘God and our people will have mercy upon us, and forgive us 
our shortcomings, because of our great sufferings and our 
longing for home, which very nearly drove us mad.’^ 

Like all ^igres they had thought that the separation would 
be short, and now years went by, while they were searching in 
a hopeless, fumbling manner for some way of serving the cause. 
Only a handful went into the Foreign Legion, which the French 
Government had suggested to suit its own convenience. But 
even Prince Adam Czartoryski, a statesman of European 
reputation and experience, favoured in 1832-3 the scheme of 
a Polish Legion to fight in Portugal for Donna Maria da 
Gloria against Don Miguel, as representing the system of the Holy 
Alliance: the Poles should do so ‘in their own interest’, for the 
cause of all nations is one, and (a much more cogent reason) 
because it would rescue them from the idleness which under¬ 
mines ‘their capacities, minds, and morals’.^ About the same 
time the Turkish Ambassador in Vienna proposed to Czartory¬ 
ski a transfer of the entire Polish emigration to Turkey, there to 
reorganize the army and administration. But when the Turks 
secured Russia’s help against Egypt, they dropped the Poles, 
who now turned to Mehmet Ali. General Dembihski proceeded 
to Cairo."* So went on the weary round of bizarre negotiations 
in exotic quarters, from which ‘only extreme misfortune could 
draw some illusory hopes’.* Still, the great mass of the Polish 
emigration was opposed to frittering away forces, and awaited 
the time for direct action in the very heart of Europe. They 
developed a creed, by no means free of exaltation and of 
illusions, yet based on premisses which were sound though 
postulating things not easy of realization. They saw that 
Poland’s resurrection could only come through a war between 
tbc Partitioning Powers, or the defeat of all three (as happened 
in 1918); that this presupposed a general upheaval, a world 

' M. Handelsman, Rozw 6 j narodowoici noioocztsnej (The Development nf 
Modem Nationality), chapter on ‘The Emigration and Europe’ (1926), p. 120. 

* Gadon, op. cit., vol. iii, p. 262. 

’ See Frejlich, op. cit. 

* See A. lAtv/ak, Dzieje emigraeji polskiej w Tureji, iSjr-rd^S (The Hutory 
of the Polish Emigration in Turk^) (1935). 

These schemes and their authors—high-minded, unbalanced, interested, 

or just trying to get rid of the Polish vividly remind one of recent 

schemes for settling Jews in any Arctic or tropical Timbuktu, so that they 

should not be a nuisance in Western countries, nor press for a return to their 
own National Home. 
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of Europ. from bondage, ftiparn^, 

^'* ‘ll!i““?r‘ **'' •»«fc of your 

rn r • ^ prayed: For the universal war for the 

irejMom of nations, we beseech thee, O Lord!’^ 

But Lamartine, spokesman of the Second Republic in its 

cause and the 

to European, mterest. ‘France, no doubt, owed much 

I^lkv an?' f “"I wy nation, but not the sacrifice of her 
j» c> and of world peace. 3 Tout leur est patrie pourvu qu’ils 


TJe Pole arc the ferment of Europe. Bold in battle and tuihuknt 

XK arena^the>- arc the re\ olutionai>' army of the Contiiicnt. 

1 he\ ined to raise Pans and threatened the Govemment.... For their 

sake to declare w ar on Prussia, Austria, and Russia, would have meant 

a crusade for the conquest of a sepulchre. Refuse it to them? This 

meant to expose oneself to unpopularity and revedts. . . . l.itmarriiM. 

w ho w atthed carefully their proceedings, fdt indignant at having more 

trouble ui restraining these guests of France than in lestrainins France 
hersclf.5 rrance 


In repKing to a Polish deputation, he exclaimed: ‘We love 
Poland, we love Italy, we love all the oppressed nations, but 
most of all we love France, and we bear the responsbility for 
her fate, and perhaps for that of Europe at this moment.’^ And 
in the parliamentaiy debate on Poland, on 23 May 1848, he 
argued that France must not try to act alone—the suggestion 
of ‘a second campaign against Moscow' . . . across a Germany 
violated in her territorv', d^ity, ... in her national feeling’, 
could only originate with people who have ‘never looked at a 
map nor measured the distance from the V'^istula to the Rhine’ 


A.)7<fr furadb t pidgr^jmstwa polskitgb [The of tkt FoUA 

S amd oftke Polish Pilgnms) (1832), P- 8l. * Ibid,, p. 9J- 

dt ia Ra^utum dd i 8 ^S (1849;, >'oL ii, p, 156. ^ 11^., p, 256. 

Ibid., pp. 256-7. ^ Trms wtois au pomunr (184B), p. 133* 

Cl~ Scba&iiani's sprcch in Parliament on 28 Jan. 1831: ‘Qiic pouvons 
nou5 fairr pour la PokM^ne? Ce sonl Ics campa^ncs de Napolmn qu*oii nous 
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Joint action by the Great Powers was r^uired—‘by France, 
England, and most of all, by a Germany interested as much as 
ouj^ves in the restoration of that great bulwark of Western 
civilization’. A year later he wTOte: ‘France could not reach 
Poland except through the intermediary of Germany, and in 
a general replanning [remaniement) of the Continent. ‘ 

By the Germans Poland was looked upon as 'a bulwark ot 
civilization’ so long as they considered war with Russia desirable 
or unavoidable; and not by Austrian Germans alone, who were 
already conscious of the inevitable clash between the Habsburg 
Monarchy and Russia,^ but by Germans from the Rhine and 
Main,^ and even bv Prussians. The forerunner of Pan-Ger- 
manism, Ernst Moritz Arndt, who in 1811-13 had found refuge 
in Russia, descanted in 1843, in his Essay on Comparatke 
upon the danger of Russia advancing into Europe, and the 
need of re-creating Poland as an ‘intermediarv’ State’ iein Mitul- 
reich) between East and West.^ In March 1848 the leading 
Liberal papers in Germany demanded war against Russia. On 
25 March the Kdhtische ^eitung wrote about ‘emancipation' rrc>m 
St. Petersburg, and ‘the flaming hatred of Russia’ which tilled 
the hearts of the Germans; and on the 26th the Augshurger 
Allgemeine ^eitung described the past Prussian policy of sub¬ 
servience to Russia as the main cause of the revolution. The 
historian Gervinus, who edited the Heidelberg Allgemane 
DeuUche declared the restoration of Poland a matter of 

Justice, and still more of pohtical common sense, and claimed 
territory for her stretching from the Baltic to the Black Sea. 
Sunilar demands appeared in other papers: the Russians v\ere 
to be thrown back beyond the Dvina and the Dnieper, and 
a powerful Poland was to be established between those 


* Histoire de la Revolutim de 1848, vol. ii, p. 156. 

^ See, for instance, Sdiuselka’s book on Dtutuhland, Po’en uad Ru.;; 

(1846) or Anton Springer’s essay in the JahHmeher der Gtgrmjcan, for .4 

18^; also E. Musebeck, Antam Springer aU nattonaUr PoUuker dej dents. 
Liberaltsinus (1932). 

’ See, for instance, diary of a certain Dr. L. Ladenburg, a banker 
Ma^a^ under date of 25 Mar. 1848, in L. Mathy, Aus dem AaeUass 
art Afatty, 1^8^ (p. 150): ‘The restoration of Poland and the hiimiliatj.>n 
of Russia B desired by all Germ^’—but shall we be able at the same 

build up our constitution (wis konsUtnieren) and wage war on 


cn 


“ ^gi^khender Valkergesckichu, p. 323. He svrote about the 
.. the enure nauon hates us Germans, and despises us’ o. xf. 

fiirt^: . thank God, that difierences of outlook have opened so 

wide a chasm between the Russians and the Poles’ (p. 325}. ^ 
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barbarians’ and Germany, ‘more valuable to her than twn 
discontented provinces’.* ” 

Here the RealpolUik of the German Liberals whJrh ™ 
queraded as high idealism, commit.ed its fitst mis^a^uuZ: 

and’r'M k“' " i" P«-77^ frontien wLl^We' 

a clZ'“.^d^s^e ‘ 

F»Htics of the landou-ning class and 

uch'"m” but in treating them as 

such, the iinagmative forgers (in both senses) of the world’s 
«nmes took no account of the peasants’ hatred of the land- 
ords, >Nhich even in the seventeenth century set the Ukraine 
blaze and in 1812 produced peasant revolts in White Russia 
or o the rising nationalisms which in 1848 made the Ruthenes 
in Last G^cia turn violently against the Poles, and the subiect 
nauonalities of Hunga^ go to war against the Magyars. Such 
regard for social superiorities and disregard of the rights of the 
masses is comprehensible in middle-class intellectuals, but is 
comic when displayed by men who professed Socialist principles 
and preached class war r in reality they differed but little from 
their miUeu—tendencies, venom, or colouring vary, but the 
basic misapprehensions and nonsense of contemporaries are 
remarkably alike. When on 15 May the Paris mob invaded the 
Chamber of Deputies shouting Viv6 lo Polognt! Blangui, a 
revolutionary who under five regimes spent some thirty-five 
years (almost half his life) in prison, summoned the Assembly 
‘to decree that France will not sheathe the sword till Poland is 
integraffy reconstituted in her old frontiers of 1772’.^ He said: 

. . . let not the National Assembly fear the ill-humour of Europe; ... if 
its will is firmly expressed and is sustained by a French army on the 
Rhine, amy obstacles which diplomacy might raise will collapse of 
themselves, so that ancient Poland, the Poland of 1772 [the people 
here recalled the date], the Poland of 1772 [bravos and applause from 
the people] should re-arise vsithin her frontiers. 

And Armand Barb^, another perennial prison plant, having 
for an hour established his ‘Government’ at the H6tel-de-Ville, 
issued the following proclamation:^ 

The Pro\ isional Government, attentive to the wishes of the people, 
declares that it will immediately gi\ e to the Russian and German 


* The above quotations from the German press are reproduced from 
Feldman, op. cit. 

^ According to the AfoniUur^ as quoted by Gamier-Pages, Histoire de la 
Rft<>lution de 1848 (1869), voL ix, pp. iSfr-y. ^ Ibid., pp, 254 “ 5 ‘ 
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Uov'crnniCDts order to restore Poland, and that, should these Go\ ern- 
ments fail to obey the order, the Government of the Republic will 

immediately declare war on them. 

The frontiers were not named, but he, too, thought of nothing 
less than those of 1772- 

So did Marx and Engels who, on 19 August 1848, wrote in 
the AVae Rheinische ^titung :' 

The establishment of a democratic Poland is a primars condition 
for the establishment of a democratic Germany , , . of a sham 
Poland, but of a \-iable State. She must receive at least the frontiers 
of 1772, and ... a considerable stretch of coast at least on the Baltic. . . . 

—the second ‘at least’ implying as admissible another stretch 
on the Black Sea! Four years later, even the stretch on the 
Baltic was to be at the expense of Russia: ‘The Poles’, wrote 
Engels in February 1852, ‘by recehing extended territories in 
the east, would have become more tractable and reasonable in 
the wrest; and Riga and Mitau w’ould have been deemed, after 
all , quite as important to them as Danzig and Elbing.'* 

Were Marx and Engels under any misapprehension concern¬ 
ing the national character of those ‘extended territories in the 
east’? ‘If people say that to demand the restoration of Poland 
is to appeal to the principle of nationality ’, wTote Engels in The 
Commonwealth^ in i86€, . . thev do not know what thev are 

* a f 

talking about, for the restoration of Poland means the re-estab¬ 
lishment of a State composed of at least four different nationali¬ 
ties’ (Poles, Lithuanians, ^Vhite and Little Russians . He draws 
a distinction between the ‘principle of nationalities , inscribed 
by Napoleon III on his banner, and ‘the right of the great 
European ntiAoAr to separate and independent nationaJ ejdsience', 
and contemptuously brushes aside any claims to such an exis¬ 
tence on the part of ‘those numerous small relics of peoples 
which, after having figured for a longer or shorter period on the 
stage of history, were finally absorbed as integral portions into 
one or the other of those more powerful nations . . The 
principle of nationalities’ is ‘nothing but a Russian inven¬ 
tion concocted to destroy Poland’,* just as Pan-Slavism is 

* See F. Mehring, Gesammelte &chrifun ren Karl Mmx und Fn^ Jruii 
i84i-30, vol iii (1^2), pp. 149-50. 

See in R£rolution and Cotintfr^RfioIuiion, or Grrma ny in iSjS, chapter on 
'Poles, Czechs, and Germans', 

^ R^rinted in an Appendix to N. Rjasanoff's essay on ‘Karl Marx und 
Friedrich Engels uber die Polcnfrage’, in the Archii fur dif G^^chchk 

und dtr Ar better beicegungy vol. %'i i 1 q 16 . 

* Engeh even reproaches Russia uiih haring adhered to that pnnriB'r: 
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* I* . - 

CzechranTother re3ante of by " 

regard to the ‘subject races’ between the SmanTt^uT* 
Poles, and even the Turks and piTKr.,- * u Magyars, 

deliberately ignored, the fait that the doming' 

wttrr was based on social superiority. The idea Ijim the^ 
pointi to a high degree of mental incSrSce“Xe IS 

beef a S^anS^^S ”! ''m ' 

hTarf hlf t “t “f which movJd tha? 

hearty, honest Teuton, Engels. In between his pro-Polish 

ch«er"L g3 l^ayf 

The more I think about this business, the clearer it is to me that the 
o es are une nation foutue, a serviceable instrument only till Russia 
hereelf B swept into the agrarian revolution. From that moment 
Poland loses all raison d’itre. The Poles have never done anything in 
history except engage in brave, blatant foolery {tapfere, krakeelsuchHge 
Dummheit gespielt). . . . TmmortaP about the Poles is only their baseless 


yThc first and foremost ambition of Russia is the union of all Russian tribes 
uMct the Tsar . . . and among these she includes White and Little Russia. 



it as a dreadfiil evil, and that ii he had to choose between a new victory of 
Tsarism and Poland being saved through a Russian revolution, he would 
prefer Tsarism to be victorious for the time being, because sooner or later 
it will be possible to shake off Tsarism, while a Russian social revolution, by 
opening the sluices of Polish barbarism, would irrevocably drown Polish 
civilisation* (sec Pisma A/. A, Bakunina k A. L HetTienu i N, P, Ogarevu^ edited 
by Nf. P. Dragomanov (1896), pp. 124-5). 

^ See Karl MarXy Friedrich Engels^ Briefweeksely edited by D. Rjazanov 
(1929)^ part ill, vol. i, pp. 206—7; the letter is included in the English 
selection, A . Marx and F. Engels^ Correspondence^ 18^6-iSg^ (* 934 )* 
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hullabaloo. . . . One-fourth of Poland speaks Lithuanian, one-fourth 
Ruthene, a small part semi-Russian, and of Poland proper fully a 
third is Germanised. 

Fortunately in the Neue Rheinische we have assumed no 

commitments towards Poland except the unavoidable concerning 
restoration with a suitable frontier—and even this on condition that 
there is an agrarian revolution. I am sure that this res'olution will 
materialize in Russia before it does in Poland. . . . 

Conclusion: Take away from the Poles in the West as much as 
possible; under pretext of defence, garrison their fortresses with Ger¬ 
mans, let them make a mess of things for themselves, send them into 
the fire, eat up their land, palm them off with mirages of Riga and 
Odessa, and if the Russians can be got to move, form an alliance with 
them, and force the Poles to give in. Every inch ceded between Memel 
and Cracow completely ruins an anyhow miserably weak frontier. . .. 

Besides, I am convinced that in the next brawl, the whole Polish 
insurrection will be limited to the Posnanian and Galician gentry, with 
a few stragglers from Russian Poland. ... A nation which can at best 
muster 20,000-30,000 men, has no voice. . . . 

In short, the difference between the apostles of German Social 
Democracy, the exponents of German Liberalism in the Frank¬ 
fort Parliament, and the Prussian Junkers^ concerned merely the 
point in time when they reached the acme of Realpolitik, the 
degree of sincerity with which they admitted it in public, and 
the means they had of translating their views into practice. 

XII 

If any one family could be named as representative of the 
‘Third Germany’ (of the smaller States in contradistinction to 
Austria and Prussia), and of the nationalism of the German 
Liberals in 1848, it is that of the old Reichsfreiherr Hans von 
Gagern, which until 1801 had been reichsurmittelbar (i.e. had 
owed allegiance only to the Empire). Of his sons, the eldest, 
Friedrich, was a General in the Dutch service, but in 1848 
returned to Germany, and was killed on 20 April, fighting the 
Republicans in Baden; the third, Heinrich, became in March 
1848 Prime Minister of Hesse-Darmstadt, was from May to 
December r848 President of the German National Assembly, 
and from December 1848 till May 1849 Prime Minister of the 
shadow-Gerniany at Frankfort; and the youngest. Max, was in 
the Nassau diplomatic service, and a member of the Frankfort 
Assembly. The three brothers were among the foremost ex¬ 
ponents of a German Empire under the King of Prussia, but 
German, and not ‘specifically Prussian’, in character. Their 
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able^^w, w" V"!J“’“u ‘''° ^ to me unavoid- 

?B V *™'/"ednch to Heinrich torn The Hague on . 

sideL wohable "' ’’r'^""’“y atol Russia b «n- 

lum on a nmsion to other German Princes in order to persuade 
them to take the lead m the German national movement, and 
*us give It a monarchical character.t He was successful in 
H^e-Darmsmdt, Baden, Wiirttemberg, less so in Bavaria; but 
when, on a I March, he arrived in Berlin, via Dresden, he found 
the town en pletne revolution. On 21 and 22 March he saw the 
new Prussian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Baron Heinrich von 
Amim, expounded to him the scheme of German Union under 
Prussia after she had merged into Germany (she was to have no 
Diet of her own, but dissolve into her eight provinces, each 
about the size of a middle-sized German State), and then said: 
What your King has promised the Poles, implies war against 
Russia. Gagera’, writes his biographer, ‘advised to start that 
war, for the highly excited nation should be supplied with an 
object for its hostility: thus alone would unification be possible. 
On 22 March Max von Gagem, on his way back to Dresden, 
scribbled in the train a note to Heinrich: . I see only one 

means of salvation: we must force the King of Prussia, now 
German King, to liberate, to restore Poland, perhaps be her 
elected King. Therefore war with Russia. In any case, I return 
to Berlin, and shall show the King himself where his last chance 
lies. . . The next day, Gagem, accompanied by Count 
Lehrbach and Herr von Stemenfels, representing Hesse-Darm- 


^ Sec especially Heinrich von Gagem, Das Leben des Generals Friednch von 
Gagern (1857), and L, von Pastor, Leben des Freiherm Max von Gagem, i8io- 
i8 Sg{igi2). 

* See H. von Gagem, op. cit., pp. 669-70. In the early days of the 
revolution, there were even Conservatives who, for different reasons, favoured 
war \N'ith Russia. Thus, e.g., \Iajor von Randow wrote from Berlin to 
General von Colomb, G.C.O. Poznan, on 31 Mar.: ‘Many people think 
that war with Russia is the only means of saving the Fatherland, by 
throwing the scum against the bullets of the enemy’ (‘damit man die Hcfe 
gegen die feindlichen Kugeln werfe*); see Otto Hoetzsch, ‘Die Stellting des 
Generals von Colomb zur Revolution in Posen und zu WiUisen’, in the 
^eits^hrifi fur 0steuropdische Gesckichie, vol. iv (1914), p- 3 ^ 4 * 

^ Pastor, op. cit., pp. 182-5. ^ Ibid., p. 230. 
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said, ‘I rect^ise that Germany is in 
Gagern rejjorted to his Duke on 23 March 
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Thereupon I said these words, attested by Count Lehrbach and Herr 
von Stemenfek: "Your Majesn* will permit me in this solemn hour to 
touch upon matters completely outside my official instructions. What 
your Majesty has done and announced in the last fe\% days to 5:i\ e 
Germany from imminent danger would, bifore March i8. have united 
us all and secured us . . . against any movement, from outside ur inside 
, . . now only a new, and still bolder, decision—to v\ ai?e foreit^ %% ar — 
can save us from anarchy and dissolution. But not as your Majt^tv 
has hinted, a war against France, which at present \NOuld not be 
acceptable, but a war against Russia.’ 

The King: ‘W’hat? Aggression against Russia?’ 

Me: ‘Freeing the Poles will entail war with Russia.’ 

The King: ‘But Poland will never re-arise. She is at peace and the 
strongest measures have been taken.’ 

Me: ‘Seeing the magic influence which the idea of Euiiionality now 
exercises, how can we hope to strengthen the unity of uur ow n nation, 
and to assert our own nationality*, if we oppress and flout diat of others? 
Only a liberation of Poland can save your Majesty and u> all.’ 

The King: ‘By God, never, never shall I draw ihr sword against 
Russia.’ 


Me; ‘Then I look upon Germany as lost.’ 

Max v^on Gagern, who was a convert to Rome, mav .ha\‘e felt 

_ # 

more strongly about Poland than the average German. But he 
wrote this report for his prince, a Protestant; and the analysis 
of the situation, published by Heinrich in 1857,* though cleverly 
retouched on one vital point, reproduces the atmosphere and 
arguments of those days. In the light of subsequent cx'cnts, 
Heinnch von Gagern retrosfieclively reserves in the first sentence 
Germany’s claim to any late Polish territories which had been 
(or were alleged to have been) 'successfully Germanised’ and 
the sentence is so exceptionally tortuous that no other language 
but German can do justice to its pecuUar quality': 



frontiers 
bs’ a 


must have been few among those taking an active part in the 
movement who would not have considered it a matter <>f 
indeed of political wisdom, to restore Poland within such 
were drawn by the numerical superioriry already achieved 
ion of German nationalitv on soil w 





Op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 
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a specific aTd " m" »“ ^ 

K aria icmporar>' nature. Sooner or later war ^tU d ■ 

had to come, ox er the Baltic Sea and the RaltJr P • ^ 

over the Danube and the Eastern Oue^tin l n Poland, 

^nd It seemed advUable to hasten it. A n’e^united*^Genntorh^”"’ 

u.^a sxould have been the most popular war throughout Gc^nv 

'w holesome remedy for reducing the existing fer- 

arme wfikh^him"” """""ring *e dislike of a siding 

armv ss hich thirty- years of peace had fostered in the nation 


In short, the Gagem family favoured war against Russia, and 
among their reasons were some not dissimilar to those which 
inspired, and were proved vaUd by, that against France in 1870: 
t e \var was considered unavoidable, it would have healed internal 
divisions and furthered the work of unification, and it would 
have rendered the army popular in Germany. Forerunners of 
e modem Pan-German Imperialists, the Gagerns envisaged 
^ inevitable a conflict with Russia over the problem of 1914 
^ the Danube and the Eastern Question^) and over territory 
claimed in 1918 (the Baltic Provinces), neither of which Bis¬ 
marck, in his self-restraint of a true statesman,^ would ever 
agree, ev’en at the height of his jiower, to include in the ambit 
of German interests and aims. And naturally men who thought 
of the Baltic Provinces as German, because of the language 
spoken by a thin stratum of their landowning class and intelli¬ 
gentsia, could also contemplate the possibility of a Poland within 
the frontiers of the old ‘Gentry Republic’. On the other hand, 
the gravitv of the inevitable conflict between the Poles and the 


Germans in ‘previously Polish’ territories, did not dawn as yet 
on the leaders of the German national movement in the south 
and west, or ev’en in Berlin: and this was the second miscalcula¬ 
tion of Liberal Realpolitik in March 1848. Posnania and the 
Polish question, as well as Bohemia, were, in the short span 
of a few months, to show up German ‘National Liberalism’. 
During the subsequent years of reaction, these facts were over- 


' Here is the sentence in the original: ‘Wenige von denen, die in die 
Deutsche Bosegung thatig eintraten, m^en gewesen sein, die nicht die 
Uerstcllung Polens, inncrhalb solchcr Grenzen wie sie durch das bereiis 
errungene Uebergewicht der Bevdlkening Deutscher Nationality auf 
vormals Polnischcm Boden gezogen wurden, ftlr einc Sachc der Gerecbtigkcit, 
)a der polioschen Weisheit, erachtet haben warden.’ 

* To him truly applies Goethe’s dutumi ‘In der Begrenzung zeigt sich der 

-Meister.’ 
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looked and the conclusions neglected, but the debility of German 
liberalism can be clearly discerned in those early months of the 
‘glorious revolution’ of 1848, when the professorial Iambs at 
Frankfort, bitten by the Pan-German dog, caught rabies. 
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In the Polenprozess of August-December 1847, 254 Poles were 
tried in connexion with the revolutionary plot of the previous 
year, and over 100 were found guilty.* On 20 March the revolu¬ 
tion released the prisoners from Moabit gaol, and they were led 
through the streets in a triumphal procession headed by Miero- 
slawski and Libelt. In a carriage drawn by the cheering crowd 
they were taken before the Royal Palace, and the King had to 
come out and salute them; thence the Polenzug proceeded to the 
University where Mieroslawski, waving a Polish and a German 
flag, harangued the crowd (in French) on the eternal friendship 
wliich the two nations should vow to each other, and on their 
alliance against the common enemy, Russian absolutism. The 
next day a proclamation by Libelt was posted on the walls of 
Berlin: ‘You feel that the time has come to expiate the fatal 
deed of Poland’s partition, and to safeguard a free Germany by 
raising the bulwark of an independent Poland against the onset 
of the Asiatics. . . Even at Poznan the Germans at first 
responded, and on 22 March one of their leaders declared in a 
peech, subsequently printed as a proclamation to the Poles: 

. . . the German nation has spurned the alliance of its Princes 
with AsiatKm, and is ready to carry its flag of Black-Red-Gold, 
together with yours, into the battle of light against darkness. 

But there was another aspect of the Polish question brought 
out by the revolution. The Polish National Committee at 
PoznaA announced on 20 March: ‘. . . the unification of Ger¬ 
many has been pr<Klaimed. ... We as Poles, a nation apart, 
cannot agree to being included in it. . . .’♦ And on the 23rd a 
deputation from Posnania, headed by the Archbishop, presented 


See Kieniewicz, op* cit., pp. 

^ ’ P- 76, and Hans Schmidt, Die polniscfu Revolution 

•n GrossheTzogtum Posen (1912), p. 65. A copy of the poster 

^.A-Adresse dcr yon Sr. Majestat dem Konige amnesiierten Polcn an 

W«finnrla^'a’ a’ ’ L" ^4/285, No. 73, enclosure in Used 

W«toorl^d s dBpatch of 2a Mar. In a proclamation sent by Libelt from 

Poland «li nauon has but one desire: that 

s op- Appendix, pp. 9-,o). * 

Ibid., Appenduc, p. 13. 4 jbid., Appendix, pp. ,0-, 
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nabon Ib,.. co^vinced'h^^X’-Stu'J 

ot Poland s resurrecuon' • thev ask^^H f«r ‘o „ .• 7 ^ 

\Mth a Royal Commissars.' The demand w^c •" 

b . r h ^ I Cabinet-Order of 24 March, signed by the King • 

Z Mde^and^etr? <h<= 

Tb PI in the meantime.^ 

he Poles did not wait. Their National Committee assumed 

governmental powers, local committees were formed in lowm 

and rural districts, unpopular officials were removed ^ army 

camps were started, taxes were le\ied, volunteers were raised 

and tr^ned , with the connivance of the Prussian military who 

were themselves convinced that war with Russia was immiiiint) ♦ 

tmigra ^vere arrixing from the west, having been given free 

pas^ge, or e\ en free transpiort, across Germany.* In places 

anti-German and anti-Jewish riots broke out, deprecated by the 

For the text of the petition, see Rakowski, op. cit., App., pp. 15-16. The 

immediate task suggested for the Commission was to replace the troocK 

stationed in Posnama by local forces, and imported German ofHciab by 
residents of the pro\'ince, 

Hepke, op. cii., p. .^8. TTie Cabinet-Order did not enter into the 
specific demands ol the Polish petition^ the reply was a compromise arrived 
at by a Cabinet meeting held during the night of 23-4 ^^a^., at which the 
\\ ar Minister, von Rohr, demanded the partition of Posnania betu^n 
Germans and Poles, on the basis of a plebiscite, while Baron von i\niim 
developed his scheme of using the Poles against Russia (sec Kienieuicz, 
op. cit., p. 108). See also the Ministerial Declaration of 26 ^^a^., iimiting 
membership of the Commission to natives of Posnania—a fiinhcr conccssioa 
to the Poles (Hepke, op. cit., p. 48). 

^ In some places, the oflGcials, supported by the German populadoa, 
offered successful resistance; for instance, Juncker von Obcr-Gommith, the 
Landrat of Czamikau—see his memoirs, Im Polat-Ai^hAr^ 18^^48, 

* See, for instance, Lukomski’s Di<py, published by K. Rakowsld, Dwa 
pami{tmki z 48 roku { Two Diaries of 1848} (1906); he describes how on 25 \Iar., 
at Sulmierz>xe, Lipski, a neighlxiuring squire, announced that the Germans 
were itemizing with the Poles in j^rlin, and wx»uld let them build up 
a Polish Army ‘in order lointly to conquer Poland’s independence’. Some 
3.X) volunteers went into training. One day Prussian troops arrived becai^ 
of a rumour of anti-German disturbances. The German Colonel, Bonin 
i afterwards a notorious anti-Polej thus conclude his address to the Polish 
volunteers: ‘Wir werden vcrcint gegen den dstlichen Fcind ziehen’ (*Wc 
shall march together against the enemy in the East’). 

The Pre-Parliament passed a resolution expressing the wish ‘that the 
German Governments should grant a free passage, and if necessary support, 
to Poles returning home without arms’. 
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Polish leaders, vastly exaggerated by rumour and by German 
propaganda,* and minimized by Polish apologists who had, 
however, to admit that some such incidents did occur: a bad 
beginning for the ‘fraternal union’ of the two nations. 

Adolphe de Circourt (not in sympathy either with the Poles 
or with revolution) reported from Berlin on 29 March 1848:- 


A week ago, the emancipation of Prussian Poland occurred in fact, 
and almost in law. Its German population is now a mere accessor), 
and follows trembling the direction forced on it by the Slav population. 
The German troops hold a position intermediar-)- between that of 
hostages and of a foreign Army of Occupation. . . . The Poiisli ( ’.om- 
mittecs formed spontaneously between March 21 and 24, control the 
administration of the country, and work on reorganising it completely 
in an exclusively Polish sense. . . . This strange condition of a great 
province of the Prussian State is, moreover, only the beginning. The 
Committees have told the King, the Cabinet, the Clubs, and, through 
the Press, all the inhabitants of the Kingdom that it is their aim to 
re-establish the Kingdom of Poland. They will transform Posnania 
into a recruiting centre, a training ground, an arsenal, a supply base. 

From here they will invade Russian Poland. They expect help 
from Galicia, and also the co-operation of Germany, where their 
influence is considerable among the students and literary men; 
part of the Press preaches war against Russia. The King told 
the Poles that he had done for them all that was in his power, 
but that he could not help them against Russia, Arnim, the 
Foreign Minister,^ went farther, and told Circourt that Prussia 
would do nothing to prevent volunteers, German or foreign. 


How successfiil German ‘atrocity propaganda’ svas even in this country 

can be seen from the following passage in Theodore Martin’s Life of the 

Prince Consort (vol. ii, pp. 70-1); ‘Early in April the Poles in Posen rose in 

revolt, and fell upon their German fellow-subjccu with a savage fury which 

spared neither age nor sex, and vented itself in every species of cruelty and 

brutal outrage. The customary horrors of war were aggravated by ivhatever 

the fiercest passions could suggest.’ But Charles Didier (who was friendly to 

t e Poles) wote to Circourt from Poznari on 10 Apr.: ‘Do not believe the 

news sent froin here by the Germans; they detest the Poles, and exaggerate 

anything which may discredit them. AU these murders, all these fires which 

cause so inuch noise m ^rhn, are pure invention. I have investigated thr>sc 
stoneSj and found them baseless/ 

* Sou^s d'unemission d Berlin en 1848 (igoQ), vol. i, pp. m=i-io. 
burit * distinguish three Amims: Count von Arnim-Boytzen- 

buckmv, Pnisian Ambassador in Paris, 1846-8, and Foreign Minister 

Amba^d*^ Count von Arnim-Hcinrichsdorf, Prussian 

Amba^dor in Vienna, 1845^ and 185.-8, and Foreign .Mmister, Feb. 
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Poles. whatever the theoretical sympathies of German Liberals 
people felt an invincible dislike of the Poles. 

eyendorff, a most careful observer, wrote on iq March to 
esselrode about ‘the blind hatred unleashed in Germany 

against Rus^a ;> and on the 25th, to Prince Paskevich, Governor- 

General of Russian Poland 

The s^pathies of the RepubUcan Party for the PoUsh cause are 

P«i ?^ m 'I against Russia for the restoration of 

Poland wUl foUow immediately. If monarchy is saved, it wiU be 

surrounded by so many Republican elements that the danger will 
remain. ° 


But in a letter of the same day to Nesselrode he recommended 
extreme restraint: 

Surely we do not want to provoke Prussia, nor hurt German feelings; 

we shall not undertake any hostile act or serious demonstration, but 

wc shall preserve a strictly defensive attitude and leave to our enemies 
the guilt of aggression.^ 

On 29 March he reports the arrival of numerous Polish 
tfnigrSs from Paris and Brussels.^ Xhe Prussian Government, 

fearing their presence in Berlin, wishes them to proceed to 
Posnania, where 

they will not find the facilities they expect. They will not be able to 
seize the fortress of Poznan, nor the arms of the Landwehr^ and the 
Germauk population of the Grand-Duchy is not favourably disposed 
to them. These Germans arm against the Poles, and demand aid and 
protection from the Government . . , 

. . . the Government may possibly regain some force and consistence, 
and then there will be no war of Prussia against us • . . 

. . . PoUsh refugees are gathering, and will gather, on our frontier, 
re\nlution will be prepared over there, and next, war against us ... a 
sort of National Government will be set up, and volunteers will collect 
from all over the world. People of every class in Posnania will 
range themselves under that flag: all this would entitle us to declare 
war on a Government which tolerates such doings, and me, to demand 


‘ See Brif/weehsety vol. ii, p, 49. 

' Ibid., pp. 52-3. ^ Ibid., pp. 50-1. 


♦ Ibid., pp. 56-8. 
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my passports, but . . . we must not hasten the break; what I desire 
most is that we should have to deal with the Poles alone, and not with 
Prussia, which would drag in Germany against u.', and in the end 
France. 


A wise dispatch. Two days later (31 March) Grcourt reported 
to Lamartine' that Baron von Amim had put to him a question 
which called for a speedy reply: Prussia has let the Poles organize 
in Posnania; she will not attack Russia; but if the Poles attack, 

and the Russians occupy Posnania, what tvill France and 
England do? 


The Prussian Government think that the time has come to ask this 

question, in a confidential but formal manner, and it is through me 

[reported Circourt] that they do so to-day. Their decision may, to a high 

degree, depend on your reply. What do they expect, or rather hope, 
from you ? 

Two things: first, a solemn declaration of alliance and political 
solidarity in matters pertaining to the restoration of Poland; this would 
give them moral support of appreciable value. Secondly, the despatch 
if asked for, of a French squadron to the Baltic.* ... Von Arnim 
implores you to give weight to the abo\’e consideration, and ... to 
attach your name to the great and sacred work of Poland’s resurrection. 

If the French, British, and German nations unite in this enter¬ 
prise, legitimate in its aims, and feasible seeing the formidable 
strength of such a combination’, the fear of war in western and 
central Europe will disappear—Arnim obviously thought that 

he was furthering a cause near and dear to the hearts of the 
French. 


• ^*1 2 April Lamartine brought the matter before the Provi¬ 
sional Gover^ent, and on the 4th his secretary, Comte de 
Champeaux, informed Circourt that he would ‘probably recci\ e 

^ - ^Wfting 

^d. But Champeaux had obtained for him the following 

territory seizing Pos- 
con6dentiaUy and in conversadon, bul you mus. go no further 

d-^laradon of 

amance and pohdcal sohdanty in matters nertaimno fay 
re^o^don of Poland. On May “ ,t 

* Op, cit., vol. 1, pp, 325-8. 

S’’’”'’•'•'r "TOdd no. hav. French .nrop. 
Polo '-"dlo .ha. or Z 
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meantime had left the Foreign Office, defending in Parliament 
his past policy towards Poland, exclaimed: ''ariiament 

Ought wc to have forgotten aU other relations of France for the sake 

hnt aho the ^ unhappy, 

e most distant, and, under some aspects, the most impossible’ 

difficult^ O'”* intemai 


Lamartine s Polish policy was sensible, but hardly frank « He 

had a sound regard for French interests and, it seems, an equallv 

sound distrust of the stability of the new Prussian Government 

and of Its power to carry through a poUcy of its own. Lasdy, he 

must have soon realized that Great Britain had set her face 
against any war. 

Sir Stratford Canning, on his return journey to Constanti¬ 
nople, VN as sent by Palmerston to tour the courts of central 
Europe, On 30 March he had at Potsdam a private interview 
\rith Frederick \yilliam IV, who^confided to him ‘the painhil 
anxietv' he experienced with respect to Posnania which was ‘but 
too likely to become the subject of a serious quarrel between this 
country" and Russian After that he saw Amim, and in a con¬ 
fidential dbpatch to Palmerston reported on the two talks 

The object of the King in speaking to me about the Grand Duchy 
of Posen, was to induce me to dissuade Baron d’Amim, and through 
him the Cabinet, from persisting in the idea of granting a national 
army to that Prorince, The object of Baron d’Amim in addressing 
himself to me on the same subject, was to learn what part Her Majesty’s 
Gnvrmmcnt would probably take if Russia were to occupy or invade 
the Grand Duchy in consequence of any aggressive proceedings from 
its inhabitants, . . . 

His Majesw’s conviction is, that to concede the point in question, 
ould be to ensure the certainty of a War witli the Emperor of Russia, 
who would occupy Posen, and crush the Poles by the mere weight of 
his immcnselv superior army. 

He is persuaded on the other hand, that if the Polish inhabitants of 
Pt>sen, on being refused the pririlcgc of a national army, were by means 
of emissaries or free companies to menace the Russian districts of 
Poland, his owm troops would be sufficient to restrain them. 


^ Paul Henry', in an article, ‘Lc Gouvcmcmcnt ProvTSoirc ct la Question 
Polonaise en 1848’ (Rfru^ Historique^ voi. cbtxviii, Sept.-Oct. 1936),attempts a 
defence of its Polish policy. Writing while France still profeaied to have an 

active interest and polics*^ in Poland, he could not avow L am artine s true 
.L-_u*. afIrirH nfnfhrr Hk defrncc is thcrcforc lamc 


and unconvincing. 

^ btratfordCannintf to Palmerston, 30Mar. 1848; P.R.O.,F.O.,3o/ii7,No.7. 
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Baron d’Amim and his colleagues appear to overlook ev erv 
siderarion but that of favoring the Poles of the Grand Duchy in their 
enterprize for the rescue of Poland firom the dominion of Ruisia. T he\ 
are readv to incur the risk of a War \%*ith Russia for this object. The*s' 
hope eventualh' to obtain the countenance and support of England. 
The}* reckon with confidence upon ha\*ing that of France. 

The Poles in their present excitement and aedvitv, will, no doubt, under 
anv circumstances do their best to embroil Prussia with her Northern 
neighbour, and arouse their countrvTnen to a state of insurrection. 

In listening to these communicarions, I have abstained from ex¬ 
pressing an opinion, and I have distinctive stated that I can only receive 
them imofficially. 

I conceive however . . . that the danger may pro\ e on funher com- 
municarion so urgent as to justifv' me, when I see Baron d Wraini again, 
in endeavouring to divert him from a course of poliev*. which is opposed 
to the King's opinion and shocks his conscience. However agrcable 
the proposed plan may be to an aedve and troublesome Parre here, it 
appears to be fraught with peril to that s}* 5 tem of general peace which, 
it is well known, is the constant and anxious desire of Her Majesty's 
Government to maintain as long as possible in Europe. 


On 3 April Canning, in a second private talk with the King, 

seems to have dropped his pre\ious restraint, and remarked on 

The inexpediency and danger ... of including the grant of a 

national armament in the separate organisation promised to the 

Poles —nor did he ‘neglect the opportunity of confirming His 

Majesty in every pacific sentiment’.* But he added that he had 

no ofiicial instructions concerning the Polish question, and that 

Lord W^onorland (the British Ambassador in Berlin \sas 

‘exclusively the official channel of communication' beivv een the 

two Governments. As for W^estmorland, *Axnim seems ne\ er to 

have approached him with a question which he had put with 

so much feeling to Circourt, and so much restraint to Stratford 

Canning, and in Westmorland s dispatches .Amim appears 

merely as veiy much jDerplexed by the condition of Posnania,* 

but assurmg the Ambassador of the determination of the 

Prussian Government to see both order and peace prcser\ cd.^ 

Palmerston s reply to Amim’s question about Poland w as 

brief and explicit—he wrote to Stratford Canning on 6 April 
instructing him^ ^ 


bstain 


Ibid., No. 10 


^ Same to same, i 
^ KO., 30 117, No 


aimers ton, BerUn, 30 Mar. i848;F.0..64 285 N* ^ 

and 6 Apr.; F.O., 64 286, Nos. 97 and u 
. 2 . 
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proceeding which could justly be considered by Russia as ao*, • 

consequences lead tn acrcn-<x, • ^ easures which might in t he ir 

H nccs lead to aggression on the Russian territory. 

Indeed, at no time seems there to have j l 

Prussian Government not'^to^^f ^ engage the 

eood advJre S A V u ^ ^ bdieve, gives none but 

peace to every body.viauon ana preaches 

Frederick WilUam IV, though bitterly opposed to the poUcy 

fStT ’ his violent displeasure by sulky 

rnthdrawal from busmess, by bvefold uuderUnings in his mS 

and incoherent letters, and by double-dealing. On lo March 

fearing an outbreak in Posnania^ he had begged the Tsarto 

move Russian troops closer to the frontier;^ but on the aqrd he 

^sured the Poles that he had ‘implored the Emperor of Russia 

m no case to mter\ ene’.-* On 21 April he told von Gerlach ‘how 

he had opposed the formation of the Polish Corps in Posnania 

and hoiv the Ministers were perfectly crazy on this point’®_^yet 

he had a^eed; and the same night he wrote to his sister, the 

Tsantsa (in a style which with Germans may pass as bieder or 

treuherzig ): ‘I wush lots of rebels crossed into [Russian] Poland. 

I would trust Prince Paskevich to hang them ^11 within three 

days.’ (‘. . . why should Paskevich hang your rebels?’ replied 

the Xsaritsa. Do the job yourself, and do not send us any un- 

* Briefwechsely vol. ii, p. 62. 

^ Ibid., p. 67. 

^ Frederick William wrote to Radowitz on 10 Mar. 1848—see P. Hassd, 
Joseph Maria von Radowitz {1905), p. 494: ‘In a personal letter I have asked 
the Emperor Nicholas to let some of his troops move closer to the £t>atier 
of Posnania so as to cool a bit their over-heated heads/ And the Tsar wrote 
to Paskevich, from St. Petersburg, 2/14 Mar. 1848—see Prince Shcherbatov, 
General-Feldmarskal Kniaz Paskevich^ vol. vi (1899), PP- 9®^* ‘Dear Father- 
Commander, I have just received a letter from the King of Prussia. . . , He 
concludes by mentioning rumours , . . that a massacre of all Germans is 
being prepared in Posnania . . . and asks me to move our troops closer to the 
frontier; this, he hopes, will immediately sober the people. I cannot refuse 
his request. , . . But the frontier must not be crossed without my permission.* 
(Of the 95 letters from the Tsar to Paskevich, published in vol. vi, none is 
reproduced in the French edition of the work.) 

^ Sec Im Folen-AufruhTy 1846-1848^ Appendix. 

Dcnkwurdigkeiten aus dem Leben Leopold von GerlackSy vol. i, pp. 152—3* 
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wanted guests’.)’ When on 18 May the Minisfers were pressing 
on Frederick William a measure which he thought calculated to 
provoke Russia, he wrote to the Prime Minister, Camphausen:* 

... I shall never go with France against Russia ; not merely because 
this would be lunacy, but also because it is wrong. If I cannot emerge 
from this pickle (into which I am being brought, God be my witness, 
through no fault of bone) I shall abdicate — sure and true. I base spoken. 

But as early as 8 April Meyendorff had thus summed up the 
situation in a report to Nesselrode: . . the Polish question is 
no longer a menace, though it remains for us a source of annoy¬ 
ances, intolerable in the long run.’^ And on the i6th: ‘Posnania 
should not raise in us fear, for I know it raises no hope in the 
Poles.’* The sharp conflict which had broken out between them 
and the Germans was working a change in public opinion all 

over Germany, in the west and south even more rapidly than 
in Berlin. 

Baron von Amim, because of his seemingly bold initiative, has 

of recent years been treated by some historians as a man of ideas 

and character. But his ideas were based on a misconception of 

German interests and of public opinion in ^^ermany and western 

Europe,^ while his conduct was 'disingenuous, shuffling and 

tricky’:* he who in March had described the Polish cause as 

Just and le^timate , and had tried to draw the western Powers 

into action likely to result in war with Russia, three or four 

montte later, in a pamphlet, Frankfurt und Berlin,^ recounted 

how Prussia had had to labour unaided in combating . . . the 

perfidious Polish onset against the maintenance of peace in 
Europe’.* 


1 

2 
J 

4 


See Haenchen, Revolutionsbriefe^ t8^8^ pp. 82 and 92, 
E. Brwdenburg, op. cit,, pp. 97-^. 

Op. cit., p, 65. 

Ibid., pp. 70-1. 


* One motive behind Amim’s Polish policy undoubtedly was the wish 

^d***"*!^”*^Germany and in the west: with the help of 
W“Ianty Md war he meant to merge Germany into Prussia He did not 

aims, only in ability and common sense. 

’ The introduction to the first edition is dated 4 Aug., and to the second 
b^thLre Pa^Phlct was published anonymously’, 

AnlaS- lltn PCTfid™ poJn»ch.n 

von Enrop. . . . „£„n, C 
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XIV 


be°" decidS to tonlr"*”! " Hddd. 

eatherine from all r ' ^ i “5" representadvo 

drcdortoTxadind ICmWv a d’’^^'* ^ 

of Seven fo nr^wf .u they chose a Committee 

Iagenda of the so-caHed Pre-Parliament 

dr^ ni’rl“ - *■>“ •“ I- ^ 

to a num^r of disUnguished men individuaUy. But this raised 
e ques^n what lands constituted the body politic of Ger¬ 
many. The German Confederation offered the obvious trima 
fane territorial base for a German Constituent Assembly still 
important r^djustments were required to make its frontiers 
conform with the postulates of the ‘national awakening’ of 1848, 
the year in which men set out to re-create the world and thought 
that they could cast off the fetters of history—and inde^ should 
do so, if these impeded the growth of their own nation. When 
once, during the next creative bout in 1919, a Polish diplomat 
expounded to me the v'ery extensive (and mutually contradic- 
toi^ ; territorial claims of his country, and I inquired on what 
principle they were based, he replied with rare frankness: ‘On 
the historical principle, corrected by the linguistic wherever it 

works in our favour. This w’as also the canon of the demiurges 
of 1848. 


Of the Habsburg Monarchy onl>- western Austria was in¬ 
cluded in the German Confederation—Hungary, Transylvania, 
and Croatia, Lombardy and Venetia, Dalmatia and eastern 
I stria, Galicia and the Bukovina, were not; but even in western 
.Austria about half the population was non-German: it com¬ 
prised the Czechs and the Slovenes on the two flanks of the 
Inner .Austrian provinces, and some Italians and Poles on the 
fringes. Holstein was included in Germany, but not Slesvig, 
though the two were historically and constitutionally united 
with each other and with the Danish Crown. Of Prussia’s eight 
pro\inccs, two—East and West Prussia* and Posnania—^were 


Thrv Nvrrc mostly from the south and west: from Baden 21, Wurttcni- 
Q, Hrsse 7, Bavaria 5, the Prussian Rhineland 4, Nassau 2, Frankfort 2, 
and from Austria i—together 51. A short account of the Heidelberg Con- 
irrencr, tr»grthrr uilh the proceedings of the Pre-Parliament, is given in the 
rather Tni^Iradifigly entitled 1 VttkanMungfn des Deutschen PtaiamttUs, Offizw^lc 
Au?*i^ahr. Erste Eieferung (1848;. It is often quoted, for short, by the name 
r>f its editor. Dr. Jucho, 

* and West Prussia, at that time, formed one province. 
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outside the Confederation, an arrangement w hich supplied her 
with a European position, parallel to that of Austria: this was 
convenient while she had, as a Great Power, to act independently 
of the German Confederation,* but not when by merging into 
Germany’ she aimed at carr>’ing the maximum weight within 
it.^ When on 12 March the invitations to the Pre-Parliament 
were issued, the inclusion of Slesvig and East and W'est Prussia 
was taken for granted; but no invitations were sent to Posnania. 
Never before 1793 had it been part of a German State, it w as lost 
by Prussia in 1807, and its recovery in 1815 was trimmed with 
vague reservations in favour of the Poles and their nationality; 
the peculiar character of the province was, in fact, acknow¬ 
ledged by the King of Prussia in his ‘Occupation-Manifesto' of 
15 May 1815. Posnania was to the average German a Polish 
province, but West Prussia was not. 

Posnania had in 1848 a population of about 1,335,000. The 
official census of December 1843, which can be assumed to 
&vour the Germans (and the presence of‘bilinguals’ among the 
Poles gave scope for statistical manipulations) is usually quoted^ 
as having enumerated 790,000 Poles, 420,000 Germans, and 
80,000 Jews (mostly Germanized). Kohte* gives for 1848 the 
figures of 804,000 Poles, 453,000 Germans, and 81,000 Jews, 
which show a disproportionate increase of Germans since 1843. 
"Valentin, without quoting his source or calculations, produces 
the figures of 847,670 Poles, 409,286 Germans, and 76,759 Jews.^ 
Hans Schmidt, a Russian German, who tries to keep so straight 

' The arrangement was therefore revived in 1851. 

- The population of the territories originally included in the German 
Confederadon would have given Austria 190 seats in the Franklbri Parliament, 
and Prussia only 150. But because of the refusal of Slav, more especially of 
Czech, consdtuencies to return members to the German National ,\-<scmblv, 
Aust^ had a representadon of only 120 (see VV, Schitssler, Die e 
Politik der osterreichischen Abgeordnetfti tm pTcrnkJ^uTter Pat lament, 1913, p. i-i; 
while Prussia, because of the addidonal territories included in the Federation, 
fi^ed by returning 198 members (see G. Kiinuel, Briefiiechstl .:u uchen 
Kmig Frednck Wilhelm IV und dem Reithsverweser Etzherzog Johann :on Xit iUr- 
reick {1848-50), letter from von Boddian to the King, Frankfort, 27 Nov. 
1848: ‘The Assembly includes 198 Prussians, of whom 50 belong to the 
I^fr ). The apportioning of seats was based, in the absence ol more recent 
estimates, on the Matrikel des deutschen Bundes of 1819. 

for instance, report on Posnania submitted by the Committee lor 
Foreign Affairs to the Nadonal Assembly on 24 July 1848: Stenographic her 

Bencht Sber die Verhandlungen der deutschen constituierenden .Vationalcersammiurg 
gft Frankjurt am Main, vol. ii, p. 1124. < Op. cit . p. 4. 

* Op. cit., vol. ii, p. 124. 
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or 


butes the populationTnSiv gao"^ ^“bwards, thus redistri- 

I'^ocar GeTmat SlSlilt' 

officials were largely recruited from 

and no other town as much as iL^ Offiv in^ 
western districts, round Bromberg and M^eritz 

^h':": ■" tf "’"t’ forroiirLTorium 

from the pro^nce about to be handed over to the^ Poles and 

natirnarf"^ Prussia, Brandenburg, or Silesia. ‘The day of 
national freedom is come for all Germany’, declared one such 

manifesto but for us, German inhabitants of Posnania, it is to 

^ ^ ^vement.... This is a season for nations to unite 
and whoever tries to split them up . . . mistakes his time and ite 

tendencies. .. .3 But the Germans of Poznan, who as yet did 
not suppose that their town could be taken out of the Polish 
zone, and others similarly situated, were against partitioning the 
province: concessions (whose range was shrinking rapidly) were 
to be^ made to the Poles, but Posnania was to remain part of 
Prussia. The Posnanian Germans bitterly resented not being 
invited to Frankfort; they were therefore promptly assured that 
there was no intention to exclude them from Germany; and 
their representatives appeared in the Pre-Parliament. Then the 

Poles protested, calling it presumption to invite them to a 
German Congress. 

The question what territories should send members to the 
German National Assembly naturally came up immediately 
when the Pre-Parliament met on 31 March. Conceptions were 


' Op, cit., p, 79, 

* Many spurious German claims in 1848, and since^ were based on this 
or that town representing German culture, deutseken Fleiss und deutseke Arbeit: 
they anticipated the hysterical Polish propaganda over Lvov, where a sniali 
Polish majority, including imported officials and baptized Jews, was to 
justify annexing territory with a ten times greater number of autochtonous 
L^krainian peasants. ^ Kohte, op. cit., p. 32- 
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still crude and doctrinaire, ideas fluid and confused—there had 
not been time to cover up contradictions with a veneer of 
plausibility; nor had the first flush of revolutionary enthusiasnt 
and a naively optimistic idealism worn off; none the less, even 
at this early stage, an aggressive German nationalism began to 
emei^e, as often in speeches by Radicals and Republicans tinged 
with the volkisch element, as by men from the Ostmarken, fore¬ 
runners of ‘Prussianism’. 

Slesvig was discussed first; its spokesman admitted that there 
was ‘also a Danish population’ who looked to Denmark, as much 
as the Germans to Germany: 

. . . but Slesvig has for centuries been inseparably united with 
Holstein, and through Holstein with Germany . . . and I trust that this 
Assembly will loudly and firmly declare that Slesvig . should be 
forthwith received into the German Confederation, and should be 
represented in the Constituent Assembly by freely chosen deputies. 

They did so by all votes but one against. 

Next, the inclusion of East and West Prussia was moved. 
Raveaux, of Cologne, assured the House that there was nothing 
these two provinces ‘more ardently desired than to become part 
of the German nation’. The proposal was carried without the 
Poles, more than half the population of West Prussia, having 
been mentioned.' The subject of Posnania was opened up by 
Junghans (who claimed to be the only representative of‘500,000 
Germans’).2 ‘The Sarmatian knocks at our door, the Russian 
stands armed at our frontier.’ He read out his ‘mandate’^ and 
concluded; ‘If we had not Posnania, we should have to conquer 
It.’ Then a West Prussian gave a display of accuracy, logic, and 
statesmanship; first, hardly anyone in Posnania desires change 
peasants and agricultural labourers fear the tyranny of the 


* In the subsequent debate on Posnania their existence was incidentally 

acknowledged by Welckcr, when he pleaded for sclf-detcrniinaiion; and in 

the last sitting of the Pt^Parliamcnt, Truskoski, from West Prussia, spoke 

alMut them in a hesitant and oblique manner, and drew a sharp rcpl>' from 
a West-Phissian German. 


- But in Ae list of the Pre-Parliament, there appear other Germans from 
Pomanm: Eckert and Roquette (member and deputy mcmlx-r for Brombere 

a native of Poznan 

resident in Leipzig. They may have arrived after the opening of the session 

‘fv D Jucho, or Kohte, or Hepke, or in Bleck, 

nnrf National-Vcrsammlungcn in den Jahren 1848 

und 1849 {Zt^tschnjl dtr Htsbnisefun GeselUcha/t fir die Proving Posen, vol. 
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German ); secondly, a demarcation ^ completely 

Germans can be drav^m which the "p 5 **® ^ 

««pt; but thirdly, Ule German , l!; 

in a few week reach a S*T“’ "“V 

Our frontiers were draw^ ^ *' 

the future to the sword ’ And Cnsr leave them also fin- 

one of the ‘Reds’ of 1848^ argued SusT” 

• * . we cannot abandon the 700 onn f^r^o r n 

wouldbebetraymgour German bmti.™ '* 1 * 

do^^'r" C™“'constimmt wtTy^ 

domg so, we must express what the Getmans fed about di' ..uluj 

dismemberment of Poland. We declare it rair cm/. ^ ^ unholy 
the wrontr ac for «>k* L 1 o our sacred duty to repair 

be done without injusdee to those Germans 

N^au^^""" idealistic-first, Leisler fmm 


Those who desire to be free, must . . . be just. ... They who have 

^ cepa> tne debt m full, and retam no profit.. 

GenUemen, when did we first rob Poland? In 1772. Therefore Poland 

^Tt ^ frontiers of 1772-This wiU obviously 

The>' have to be compensated by the German nation ^ 


-■\nd nc.xt, Hensel from Saxony: 

A/J' pointed out that there are 500,000 Germans in Posnania. 

Admitted: and even were there yet another 500,000, I should still sav 
that justice must prev ail rather than prudence, . , . 

\ But neither sp>eaker noticed that the frontiers of 1772 comprised 
also West Prussia which, no less than Posnania, raised a problem 
both of restitution and of national justice.) 

Welcker. a learned and high-minded Liberal from Baden, 
appealed to the great principles of nationality and liberty', and 
pleaded for self-determination. 

\Vc do not want to apportion countries like acres. ... 1 w’ant Poland 
to be restored. But w’e ourselves have lost Alsace and Lorraine. Wc 
shall rv>t rashly gi\ c away everything. Or we, too, shall have to reclaim 
what wc have lost. 


\ enedey, of Cologne, supplied a Radical brand of Realpolitik: 

It would be unjust and unwise to encroach on Poland. Is Poland 
to be with us or against us? If a single Pole doubts our sympathy, they 
will be against us. ... Russia’s vanguard.... We do not want Posnanian 
deputies in our Assembly. 

In the end the Pre-Parliament recognized that in its lopsided. 
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haphazard composition* it had, if possible, to avoid pronouncin g 
judgement on vital issues acknowledged as controversial: it was 
decided to summon members from the territories included in 
the German Confederation, and from Slesvig and East and 
West Prussia, while leaving the question of Posnania to the 
National Assembly; but a resolution was carried declaring the 
dismemberment of Poland a ‘shameful wrong’, and her restora¬ 
tion ‘a sacred duty of the German nation’. Before the Pre- 
Parliament adjourned on 3 April, the admission of Posnanian 
Germans to the National Assembly was demanded once more. 
Roquette, from Bromberg, spoke with ominous passion: ‘We are 
Germans, and want to remain Germans ... we love the Poles as 
neighbours, not as brothers . . . we are not Poles, but Germans, 
and you caimot, and must not, abandon us.’ 

The Radicals wished the Pre-Parliament to continue till ti)c 
National Assembly had met, but the majority decided to set up 
a Committee of Fifty {Funfzigfr-Ausschuss) to carry on together 
with the Federal Diet, now representing Governments refur¬ 
bished by revolution. 

On 6 April the Prussian Provincial Estates met for a last 
session. Those of Posnania, after a heated debate, rejected 
inclusion in Germany by 26 Polish against 17 German votes; 
whereupon the German minority, acting independently, elected 
five members to represent the northern and western districts in 
the Frankfort Parliament. But on the 7th the Federal Diet, 
endorsing a resolution of the Pre-Parliament, declared for 
elections by constituencies, which were bound to produce ev'en 
sharper conflicts where resisted by a non-German population. 


XV 

In March far-reaching concessions and promises were made 
to the Poles by the King and the Prussian Government, who, 
stunned by what was happening in the streets of Berlin, had for 


Even in the Pre-Parliament the south-west and west were greatly over- 
rcj^esented: from Hesse-Dannstadt there were 84 representatives, from the 
ot^r three Hessian States 54; from Baden 72; from Wurttemberg 52 and 
fimn Frank^t 12—together 274 in a total of 521 (in the Frankfort Parli.v 
^t these States had 79 m a total of about 600 members). Further of 141 

at least too were from the Rhineland and the adjoining districts 

Ma^te. Thus more thw three-fourths of the Pre-Parliament were from 
imtem or soulh-w«tem Gennany, from the Rhine or the Lower Main 

the legend of .848 credits with a most touching liberal’ 
Idealism. There were only two Austrians in the Pre-Parli.imefU. * 
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obev.d naive, re,::arbeC ’v I"';: 

reached them from the void H;,H ^1,1 i ^ ^ 

^werful and enduring, they might have create"d^7new'^t^ 
to solve "he Polbh "S^wouSSt °'™h 

remote and complex problem of Posnania with a heritage of 

^d-ni-istration was to 

Po omzed, and Polish armed forces were being formed: but 
unless the movement found vent in a revolutionary war against 
Russia, It w^ bound, confined to Posnania, to unload itself in 
a local conflict between the Poles and Germans, which in turn 
was bound to destroy any incipient German-Polish alinement 
m interi^tional affairs. At first Germans and Poles alike had 
viewed Posnanian developments from the angle of imminent 
war in the east—what sense would there otherwise have been in 
admitting Russian-Polish Emigres to the armed camps in Posnania, 
and, indeed, in facilitating their journey across Germany? But 
the forces in Great Britain and France, and also in Russia, 
which had prevented the February Revolution from ushering in 
a European war, were at work once more to immunize the 
March Revolution in international relations. The Poles, who 
as a nation had nothing to lose and everything to gain in a 
revolutionary European war, were playing a pathetically hope¬ 
less game against the western Powers which, from a determination 
to preserve the peace of Europe, had turned anti-revolutionary. 
The course of international politics quickly circumscribed the 
Posnanian movement within its provincial borders, and the 
subsequent developments gave a powerful impulse to counter¬ 
revolutionary nationalism in Germany. 

I n Posnania the Prussian military were counter-revolutionary 
and anti-Polish, and so were most of the officials, while even the 
revolutionary' ferment among its German population was assum¬ 
ing an aggressively nationalist, anti-Polish character: they felt 
indignant at the Government promises to the Poles given ‘with¬ 
out consulting the province’.* ‘We shall defend our German 
national character w'ith the same courage which Berlin has 
shown’, wrote on 4 April S. G. Kerst, a secondary school¬ 
teacher at Meseritz (and its representative at Frankfort where 
he joined the Left Centre). And on the 2nd: ‘. . . the attitude 

‘ Kerst in the Frankfort Parliament, 26 July 1848. 
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(Stintmung) of the public in towns and villages exc<'odi by Lir a! 
our expectations.’* Round Bydgoszcz (B ' 

organizing a Freicorps.- ‘A powei 

, wrote in retrosf)ect Hepke, another German 5chc<’l- 
master from Posnania; ‘every'where Cidzens’ Committees \sere 
formed. . . . The German cause was at stake.The Volrsgdst 
of mass-movements replaced the Zeitgeist of the intellectuals, and 
came to be worshipped by the modem clercs.^ 'Deutsche Manner 
and Freunde/’^ thundered Professor Mittermaier of Heidelberi:. 
President of the Pre-Parliament, in his opening speech. *. . . The 
giant is awakening. The Volksgeist is that giant. He is awake. 

On the Polish side, too, the masses were stirring, and the 
Polish National Commission ‘suddenlv found itself at the head 
of a movement w'hich it could not control’.^ The outlook, aims, 
and reactions of those masses were narrowly provincial, and 
while the leaders and the upper classes were thinking foremost 
of the wider asijects of the Polish question and of Poland's 
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urgeou 
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turmng against the local Germans, against the olfrcials at 
j hands they had suffered a good deal, and against the Jew s ; 
circulated that ‘the Holy Father has given permission 

’, and that ‘the time has come to pilfer the 
Jew’s’. In fact the movement might ultimately have assumed 
even a socially radical character. Count Dzial\'nski wTote on 
27 March to Herr von Minutoli, President of Police in Berlin:^ 

The troops will succeed where\er they go, but their successes will 

cost the lives of the German inhabitants, next those of the Jews, and in 

^e end of all the gentry’. The only way of sa\ing the situation is bv 

raiments under General von Willisen: the disorder has 
organised. 

ilhelm v'on Willisen, a staff officer of high standing and 

erudition and repute, had spent nine years in Posnania, 
1032-41, was a trusted friend of the Po 

of the revolution discussed with Mie 
against Russia. The Poles desired to s 

of national reorganization’, and, after an initial refusal 

' Kohte, op. cit., p. 37. - Rakow 

- Hepke, op. dt., p. 17. 

Benda brilliant book. 
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The orders with which WUlisen started on his mission were 
similarly contradictory and ambiguous, and those subsequentl> 
sent to him from Berlin were no less vague: which perhaps did 
not trouble him at first, as it left him greater latitude. Nor did 
he, in his eagerness to succeed, hold the same language to the 
various parties: he would interpret the same transaction to each 
in the way which he expected to render it acceptable. In the 
nature of things, his mission was foredoomed to failure: the basis 
of the new policy had vanished before he ever set out. But 
exaggerated hopes had been raised among the Poles, and exag¬ 
gerated fears among the Posnanian Germans, who receised 
WUlisen with hostility and distrust; from the very outset, he had 
been denied control of the military', and he was sabotaged bs the 
civil administration, who sometimes went the length of openly 
defv'ing his orders. ‘It is not clear’, writes a German historian, 
‘whether the authorities had secret directions to work against 
him, or whether they did so spontaneously, while pursuing their 
official routine.’‘ 

He arrived in Poznan on 5 April, having crossed a country¬ 
side as still and tense as if it had been no-man's l.ind between 
hostile armies. The next day he issued an address to Poles 
and Germans, which satisfied neither; moreo\er, he did so 
before having met Colomb. When he called on the General,^ 
he found that Colomb was about to attack the Polish campts; 
and WUlisen had the utmost difficulty to obtain a few days’ 
respite in which to attempt an understanding. On the 6th, at 
night, WUlisen wrote to the Minister of the Interior, \’on Auers- 
wald: ‘Conditions here have become completely anarchical; 
Government authority reaches no further than the military can 
ertforce it.... The mUitary are set on using force.’ Unless other¬ 
wise instructed from Berlin, Colomb wUl attack the Poles on 
10 April.^ WUlisen proposed (to use Dzialyiiski’s e.xpression) 
to organize disorder by forming the Polish forces, much reduced 
in number, into a distinct Polish unit within the Prussian army. 

peasants gainst the gentry, but avoid a jacquerie: the remark which he made 
to the Polish deputation on 23 Mar., claiming for the Prussian administr.i- 
don the merit of having prevented a repetition of the Galic ian in 

Posnania, siiggests that the Jaux bonhomme was playing with the idea. 

* Sec R. Bartolomaeus, op. cit., pp. 13*14. 

" From Williscn’s papers it would appear that he called on Colomb on 
Ae 6th; Colomb gives the date of the 7th. There seems to have been an 

initial contretemps complicated by punctilios of etiquette: there certainly was 
mutual dislike and distrust. 

^ Sec WUlisen, op. cit., pp. 21-2. 
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nis suggestion was disallowed from Berlin v 
quently told Colomb that from the verv ®“***®' 

ordered’ VVillisen not to leave the PoleT^a ‘clearly 

.»,rp..-ja s rjrr.'j-,; 'iris 

have been done before the problem of the camps was settlSl^ 

Srt£^ih 

thJ^^ ' day the King wrote to Colomb regrettine 

that his operations should have suffered delay and tellS? hi^ 

to act should \\ illisen fail to disarm the Poles.^ ^ 

ducted^ negotiations were con¬ 

ducted. The Polish leaders realized that a collision with the 

russian troops would spell disaster for their forces and for any 
I^litical hop« they might still entertain. They therefore con¬ 
cluded with W lUisen on 11 April the so-called Jaroslawiec 
• ^eement: the Polish forces, reduced to less than 3,000, were 
to be formed into a Posnanian division, with the Polish fl^ and 
colours and language of command; the rest were to be dis¬ 
banded, deserters from the Prussian forces to be pardoned, while 
foreigners (mostly Russian Poles) were to be removed, but not 
to be delivered to their Governments. By now it was not so 
much Poland as ‘order’ which was being restored. But as a 
corollary’ to it, ‘national reorganization’ was promised once 
more: the Polish language in schools, offices, and law-courts, and 
Polish officials in control of the administration; and VVillisen, 
claiming to have re-established order, now meant to proceed 
with the task. The Posnanian Germans howled with anger and 
indignation. 

The imminent ‘reorganization’ forced die issue of partidon, 
and on 14 April a Cabinet Order was published that it ‘must 
not extend to parts in which the German populadon pre¬ 
dominates’. A line was drawn cutdng off the northern and 
western districts with 593,900 inhabitants: over 100,000 more 
than the total German populadon of the province. While the most 
reasonable among the Poles would have been prepared to cede 
a few genuinely German districts if at that price they could have 
retained the friendship of the German nadonal movement, 
against such a pardtion the Polish Nadonal Committee was 
bound to protest, and protest in earnest. But when on 22 April 

’ Mrw“Tyvh nn rif n T i 4 Rut thr Kincr was notoriouslv UHtrUthiul. 
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the Prussian representative moved in the Federal Diet that these 
districts ‘bordering on federal territory . . . should, in accordance 
with the wishes of their inhabitants, be received into the German 
Confederation", the resolution was carried unanimouslv, most of 

y jr " 

the other Governments, more advanced in German nationalism 
than Prussia, merely regretting that the town and fortress of 
Poznan was not included in the German zone." When on the 
night of 19 April Willisen returned to Poznan, at the city gate, by 
order from Colomb, he was refused admission on the ground that 
his presence in the town might produce a breach of the peace: the 
G.O.C. professed himself unable to guarantee the safetv of the 
Royal Commissary against the anger of the German popula¬ 
tion! WiUisen immediately left Posnania. Looking back the en¬ 
lightened Prussian nobleman wrote in 1850: ‘The manner in 
which the violent opposition of the Germans developed against 
what they understood by “national reorganization”, for the first 
time placed before my eyes a picture of passionate excitement 
among the masses incapable of wider political conceptions.’’ 

The day before the Jaroslawiec Agreement was signed, Prus¬ 
sian troops attacked a Polish detachment near Tremeszna; other 
encounters followed. In granting the Poles an army unit of their 
own, Willisen had exceeded his authorit>'; and neither the 
Prussian military nor the Polish commander, Mierosfawski, who 
had evaded appending his signature to the agreement, meant 
to honour it. The Polish forces were scattering, disappointed 
and discontented, and even where they did not cause trouble, 
their presence supplied the Germans with a welcome excuse. 
‘I ordCTed the mobile columns to attack the insurgents at all 
points’, writ« Colomb in his ‘Memorandum’ on 1848.^ Starting 
with 19 April a series of pitched battles was fought, in two of 

30 April and 2 May, the Germans were routed. 
Will^en s successor. General von Pfuel, a pro-Russian agreeable 

Army Command, WTote from Poznan on 
4 May: ‘The province is in complete uproar ... this is an 
^med national rismg.’^ But it was bound to collapse—and 

Mieroslawsla resigned his command in time for his successor to 
sign the Polish capitulation (9 May). 


Ao? Meycndorff s letter to Nesselrode ol 

iid P Amim has just told me, the Diet insists on the 

^•n Md fortress of Poznan remaimng German’; BrUfivechsd, vol. li, p. 80 
Willisen, op. cit,, p. 25. ’ P 

HoetZSch. OD. r_if__ n Oat 


^ Kohte, op. cit., p. los. 
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On 26 April Posnania came up for discussion in ♦!. n 
^ I March Id^as ^tmoyhere very different from that of 

tions and developments were eva^; fluidity; condi- 

and prudence Declaration of 

attack b\ her w^ no longer thought imminent, nor war with her 

bemeen the Germans and Poles, and there was the faU accompli 
V the partition. of eighteen speakers in the debate, oidyfoL 
spoke directh or by implication against it, objecting not so 

much to the claims of the Posnanian Germans as to the rirm. 
and method chosen for gratifying them. 

The tone of the debate was set by the rapporteur of the sub- 
^mmittee for Foreign Affairs, Pagenstecher (Rhine-Province). 

e Polish Question, difficult and complex, was *a heritage of 
ffie perfidious politics of past centuries’. The Pre-Parliament 
'had dwelt exclusively on Germany’s guilt’—but the Poles were 
not \sithout blame. None the less, Germany nished them to 
reco\ er their country and independence. But were Prussian 
Poland set free now, it would succumb to Russia,* while Ger- 
many, preoccupied ivith her own reorganization, could not, for 
the sake of Poland, risk war. Moreover, the Posnanian Germans 
'have as good a claim to our s\mpathy as the Poles’. It is not a 
question whether Poland is to be restored, but when and how? 
The problem must be left to the German National Assembly. 
He warned the Poles not to fan civil war in Posnania. 

Of the pro-Poles, Reh (Darmstadt) and Venedey repeated 
that justice rather than prudence should prevail, but in rhis case 
luckily) the two coincided (judgement seems even more pliable 
than morals ! . Schuselka, a Bohemian German (who by setting 
free the Poles \%Tshed to detach them from the Czechs and to 


I nKandLin§t€n des Deutschen Parlamtnts* Z\^’eite Lieferung (1848), pp. 37^ 

401. 

* This arg*ument was not de\*oid of foumlation; thus, for instance, Meyeo- 
rote to Ncsseirode on 8 Apr.: Tt is not impossible that Prussia may 
declare the independence of the Polish part of Posnania, and then we could 
c»ccupy it without war with Prussia or Germany’ (op. cit., voL ii, p, 66). 
See al 5 -o below , p. 89. n. 3. 
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lighten ‘the Slav burden of Austria’*) deplored that a few weeks 
after the Pre-Parliament had stigmatized the dismemberment 
of Poland, a new partition should have been effected: frontier 
rectifications should not be made till the two nations "faced eacli 
other, great and free’. Similarly, Robert Blum {Leipzig;, a man 
of rare sincerity and frankness, argued that it requires free 
nations to negotiate: the enslaved can only be despoiled. It 
pains me that the young days of our national ascent and the 
spring-time of our liberty should add such a page to history.' 
But the argument about ‘a nation in fetters’, howe\ cr impressive, 
was hardly practical politics: the German districts of Posnania 
could not be expected, for the sake of spiritual elegance, to 
submit to Polish national reorganization; what could ha\'c been 
expected was some measure of fairness in drawing the demarca¬ 
tion line—and of this there was no longer a chance. 

The point reached by German public opinion was thus 
summed up by Jacoby (Koenigsberg): . all seem agreed that, 

with the most careful regard for German interests, an inde¬ 
pendent Poland should be restored.’ ‘German interests' were 
rapidly becoming the major premise, offering considerable scope 
for further developments and embroidery. The conflict in 
Posnania now engrossed attention, and w^ar with Russia, especi¬ 
ally over Poland, was no longer considered in the German 
interest. There was enough trouble in the north, west, and 
south, argued Schleiden (Slesvig)—war with Denmark, danger 
from France, a republican rising in Baden—"is this a time to pro¬ 
voke a new enemy? The Pre-Parliament had shown "supreme 
tact, when it carefully limited itself to proclaiming ‘our sym¬ 
pathy which in time will bear fruit’. \on Closen (Munich): 


In a pamphlet published in 1846, Deutschland, Polen und Rmsland^ he 
wrote (p. 141): ‘Without Galicia there would be in Austria 10 million Slavs 
against 7 or 8 million Germans. Seeing the difference in their cultural le\el, 
the posidon would be decidedly favourable to the Germans, and for that 
reason alone Austria should have refrained from robbing Poland ’ \ year 
later, in his O^teneichische Vor- und RuckschntU, he urged giving up Galicia 
arf, h.v,.g declare! ihal fo, Ih. i. 'a HUical. and 

spintaal neccOTty to remain connected with Germany, and probably to 
dissolve completely in the German clement’, launched out into a v iolmi 

-S^t them (see pp. ,7.-95). He continued preachm. hb do, - 
mnes in 184^ Smolka, ui a letter to his wife, dated 20 June 1848. report, 
a spwch by Schuselka descnbmg the inclusion of Galicia in the Ausuun 
Emp^c as a great mistake, because it created a Slav majority; a ,>^uion 

Hungary- should be conceded to Galicia, and, at a 

Sm ll d!i**“'''*‘* ^ inde¬ 

pendent Poland, alhed to Austria and Germany (DiitnmJi, p. 288 . 
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history 

p"ra„7are'ph“.n‘Sro“p" atTn^maSSc' »•»"• 

people ould for once voice svmoathv fL C ^ 

- enSi^nrt 

Lu,heran p;aror fro; Zns^S.^' 7™X'J aT“- 

sottbhness Biodstnrt^ which it wourdT^?^: T 

hJ k ^ " country' and nation.’ And HecSher 

encroach on German temtory or rights; nor should the slaver^' 

ol a ^me be re-created, nor a Galician massacre be re- 

^ated^ \S hile Polish claims to the whole of Posnania and to 
Ue^t Pri^ia^ or even protests against the unfairness of the 
emarcation line of 14 .\pnl, were rejected as scandalous, new 

g . . . ^ • (Breslau), Bieder- 

mann iLeipzig/, and Buhl (Baden) contended that Poznan 

because of its strategic imporunce, should, for the time being,’ 
be retained by Prussia; KierlufF protested against the arrange¬ 
ment being treated as temporary: ‘the fortress of Poznan is 
the key to the heart of Germany.’ Wedemeycr (Brandenburg) 
supplied his own version of ‘justice’: ‘Poznan’s population is 
predominantly German, and it must therefore remain with 
Prussia ; Poland has arisen and has perished by conquest, and 
what she receives is due to German ‘magnanimity’: ‘the Poles 
should gratefully accept whatever we give them.’ 

The Committee of Fifty finished by restating the resolutions 
of the Pre-Parliament which, while leaving the settlement of 
Posnania to the Xational Assembly, condemned the dismember¬ 
ment of Poland and demanded her restoration as an independent 
State; but a significant rider was added which, in contorted 
> ei emphatic language, declared that the resolutions of the 
Pre-Parliament in fa\our of Poland must not be taken to 
imply anything which might jeopardize German interests. 

W hile the Fifty talked, the question of Poznan w^ being 
settled. On 25 .\pril Meyendorff reports to Nesselrode having 
been 5ho^^n a new partition line which assigned the towm to 
tiermany; ‘The Poles will be left to shout, a resolution will be 
obtained from the Fifu', after that from the Diet, and then there 

0 * * 

will be nothing more to w’orr\’ about.’^ The next day the new 
line was published in Berlin, and on 2 May was confirmed by 

* Op. cit., voL ii, pp- 79-80. 
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the Federal Diet: ‘On the motion of Prussia, the to^^'n and 
fortress of Poznan, with a district which secures its connexion 
with Germany, and a population of 273,000, is receiv'ed into 
the Germanic Federation.’ Thus for a population of less than 
500,000, Germany assigned to herself territory w ith 867,000 in¬ 
habitants, while leaving to the Poles, for a population of con¬ 
siderably more than 800,000, territory with 468,000 inhabitants 
(German ‘magnanimity’ expressed itself in inverting propor¬ 
tions).* But a new promise was added that national reorganiza¬ 
tion was to start immediately in the part assigned to the Poles. 
Robert Blum compared the procedure to ‘cutting out the heart 
and then saying: “Now live” ’. 

Even the line of 2 May did not fully satisfy the Posnanian 
Germans. On 29 April the Committee called on all communes 
wishing to appeal against the demarcation line, to supply data, 
and on the others to specify what safeguards were deemed 
necessa^ under Polish reorganization. The years i g 18-20 could 
hardly improve on the variety of arguments now advanced to 
bolster up further territorial demands: historic rights and ‘cul¬ 
tural’ claims, economic or strategic considerations, the alleged 
wishes of a mixed population, the national character of this or 
that (passionately cherished) town or of the big landed estates, 
the need to preserve intact the system of roads and railways, 
&c. On 12 May General von Pfuel drew a third demarcation 
line, and on 4 June a fourth, each more disadvantageous to 
the Poles; and he offered to facilitate, by sale or exchange, 
transfers of landowners between the German and the Polish 
zones—^population transfer in terms of an agrarian community. 

On 30 April the Polish National Committee at Poznan 

announced its owm dissolution in a pathetic, but halting and 
badly written. Manifesto 


When the voice of freedom which inspired the nations of Europe 

reached our frontiers, the Poles of the Grand Duchy of Poznan thought 

that for them too the hour of freedom and independence had struck 

the sympathies of the free nations had aroused the greatest enthusiasm 

among Ae Poles. ... It was in the midst of such enthusiasm that the 
National Committee was elected. 


Fraternal feelings and sympathies being shown by other nations 
more espeaally by the Germans, and even by those who live among 

867,000 is 438.500, and that certainly more than 
hved m Ac districts left to the Poles, Acre must have been 

* Published in Rakowski. od. cit Ar^n _S3 
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RALEIGH LECTTURE ON HISTORY 

a.ar„;.' oil 

caL llLod . ' fo^ •fc'y -iU do ooUriog fo, u„ 

to ‘>"' hopes tliat the prombcs riven 

trusted with the \\ork, vnll continue to function 

solemnly to all Europe against the acts of 
lolence which ha% e been perpetrated, and lays down its mandate 

v^hich was to promote our cause by justice and not by violence. Forc^ 
nas destroyed our mandate. 


Here the end of the dream, of the vision, and of the Palm- 
rausch ^the pro-Polish ‘intoxication'). When on 4 May the Com- 
mittee of Fifty for the last time discussed Polish affairs, Venedey 
declarer ‘Our Committee is no-longer the same: at least, for 
some time past, it has not acted in the spirit of the Pre-Parlia- 
rnent. But Jurgens argued: ‘The position has changed; pre¬ 
vious premises no longer hold good, conditions in Posnania are 
different, the Poles hav^e not behav’^ed as was expected.' 

The game was up. Some of the chief leaders left Posnania. 
The centre of Polish endeav^ours once more shifted to Paris. 
There, in a v^oid, anigres continued to talk and to scheme. Under 
date of 15 May, Senior recounts* a ty^^ical conversation with a 
Pole, the wife of Leon Faucher (subsequently Minister of the 
Interior under Louis-Napoleon), and sister of Wrfowski, a 
refugee of 1831, naturaliz^ in France, and in 1848 a prominent 
member of the French Parliament: 


She talked politics after the fashion of the Poles—demanding English 
and French inter\*ention to drive the Russians out of Poland. Prussia 
and Austria, she said, w ould willingly give up their own shares, and the 
old kingdom might be reconstructed as a barrier to Russia. ... I 
admitted that if any country was ev^er justified in rising against its 
existing Governments, Poland is the one; . . , but that I could not 
believ e that it w as in the interest of England or of France to make war 
on Russia in order to assist her. On which she was v'ery angry with my 
^oism. 


Left and the pro-Poles, Lamartine 
ivity. On 7 May Circourt was in¬ 
obstacles offered to the return of 


Journals in France and Italy ^ 1848-18^!^ voL i, pp. 94 ~ 5 * 
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Pcdsh hnigris (of whom France wished to be rid), and of the 
disappointing developments in Posnania after a beginning had 
been made with the restoration of Polish nationality ‘which 
events would have helped to grow and develop in a manner 
advantageous to Germany, and offensive to no one' (‘sans 
caractfere offensif pour personne’).' Amim, not troubled about 
what he: had said six weeks earlier,* replied that it had never 
been intended ‘to let the entire Polish emigration establish 
itself in the Grand-Duchy of Posen, but only natives of the 
province’, for such a gathering w-ould have invoh'ed Prussia in 
war with Russia. ‘It was never her intention to engage in such 
a war’, of which, ‘were it to break out, Poland would most 
certainly and most irrevocably be the victim.’ .A.t home 
Prussia is engaged in carrying out her undertakings in whatever 
genuinely Polish territory she holds, but ‘she recognises neither 
an obligation nor a right to interfere beyond her own frontiers’. 
Lasdy, she has obligations towards the German population of 
Posnania and of the adjoining provinces, towards Prussia as 
a whole, and towards the German Confederation, by whose 
decisions she is bound with regard to delimitations of federal 
territory. 

Priissia passed the buck, and the German National Assembly 
at Frankfort (ivehmutig remembered by the ‘good Germans’ and 
their foreign Mends for nearly a century) disposed of the matter 
in the Polendebatte of July 1848. 


XVII 

The position of the twelve members from Posnania came up 
in the National Assembly during the examination of returns; 
the two resolutions of the Federal Diet of 22 April and 2 May 
adjudicating upon a matter which the Pre-Parliament had re¬ 
served for the decision of the National Assembly, formed the 
basis of their election; and their full reception into the Assembly 
would imply the inclusion of their constituencies in the German 
Confederation. On 5 June the Assembly decided to admit 
them provisionally to its deliberations, while referring the 
problem of Posnania to the Committee for Foreign Affairs. This 
rqjoited on 24 July, the debate occupied the sessions of the 
24th, 25th, and 26th, and the voting, with some additional dis¬ 
cussions, took place on the 27th- A long distance had been 


Sec I ^a friar tinc, Tfois nwis ou pouvoif, pp. 2.^*7—o. 
Cf, above, pp. 61—3. 
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RALEIGH LECTURE ON HISTORY 


et ^;^-rrcr ii.ei.rH 

oir pS^d"’1'r“ 

PoleT*''h'-r'’-'‘' r'’'"'®"v'’'' hadTurneya^rihe 

scr 5 d Po aild oUTh' ' k' which had in- 

rev eal p- ^ j banners, had been crushed. Counter- 

rexolution was advancing, both in Germany and all round her 
The national reorganization of Posnania, proclaimed in the 
fei^^our of the March revolution, and meant as the first step 

restoration of Poland, had territorially been 
whittled down to a diminutive ‘Duchy of Gnesen’ and was to 

be paid lor by the inclusion of almost two-thirds of Posnania in 
Germany: that is, by a dbruption, and a virtual destruction, of 
Prussian Poland. The endeavours of Poles and pro-Poles were 
now concentrated on preserving an undivided Posnania within 
the framework of Prussia; they were fighting a delaying action. 
Still, the outcome was a foregone conclusion: the Jait accompli 
of the partition, the inclusion and the consequent elections, 
could hardly be undone in an atmosphere of rising nationalism, 
and the interest of the debate is psychological rather than prag¬ 
matic. It is a milestone on the road traversed by the German 
revolution of 1848. 

The Report of the Committee, adopted by all votes against 
one (Schuselka’s), assumes the garb of scholarship; among its 
authors were historians of rank, such as Gervinus,' von Raumer, 


Gen-inus, in March a strong pro-Pole, began to veer round early in 
April, and openly recanted his previous views in a leading article in the 
Deutsche Allgemeine ^eiiung, on 19 Apr.: the Poles were to be taught that 
it \\ as not fear but magnanimity which had actuated’ the Germans in their 
offers (see Feldman, op. cit., pp. 172-3). E. M. Arndt, another member 
of the Committee for Foreign Affairs (whom the Radical of 1848^ Venedey, 
describes as ‘the good, old German conscience’, and the neo-Liberal Veit 
V'alentin, as ^diese prachtig-wundeflicke Persordichkeif —see op. cit., vol. ii, p. 13) 
was less frank but e\Tn more forcible in his language. He who in 1843 
advocated the creation of a Polish Mittelreich between Germany and Russia 
(see above, p. 49), now in a leaflet Polenldrm und PoUnbegeistermg {Noise and 
Enthusiasm about the Poles) y talked about the Polennanen (pro-PoUsh sots), 
and classified them under the three headings of ‘blockheads’, ‘fools’, and 
‘scoundrels'. He declared: ‘Never and nowhere have I held out high and 
splendid hopes for tlic Poles or for a great Poland*, and he denied the Slavs 
creative political or intellectual abilities—‘the Russians form an honourable 
exception . . . they have an admixture of the Germanic Scandinavians , . 
and also the Czechs who have much urdeutsches. Clearly the distance 
between these ‘aB-ers’ and the modern German ‘racialists’ is not overgreat. 
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and Stcnzel, and several distinguished jurists. Ha\'ing analysed 
the history of Posnania, especially since 1815, and the posmon 
created by the revolution, it proceeds to contrast the national 
with the territorial principle. ‘The Germans in the Grand- 
Duchy thought about the Poles, not about the land.' They 
wished to do justice to the Polish nationaliu', but not to be 
themselves separated from Germany at a time \\hen the Ger¬ 
man national feeling is running stronger than e\ er before . The 
Germans say: “the soil is neither Polish nor German, only the 
inhabitants determine its national character." They are Ger¬ 
man to the core, want to remain it, and to belong to Germany. 
They ask to be received into the German Confederation.' 
‘Germans could not force other Germans at the point of the 
bayonet to submit to a Polish regime.’ So far the argument of 
the Report was a plea for partitioning Posnania in accordance 
with nationality and without regard to historic frontiers. But 
having established the principle, its authors set out to justifs' 
a division which, in their owm words, resulted in an ‘obvious 
disproportion’—‘the Polish majority received the smaller, and 
the German minority the larger part of the province*. ‘The 
demarcation, though not easy, could hav^e been drawn in 
accordance with the prevailing nationality'—but a much more 
difficult problem arises over the fortress of Poznan. . . . Ev'en 
if no Germans lived in Poznan, hardly a German would, under 
present conditions, allow that fortress to pass into other hands.’ 
In declaring to have thus ‘proved the necessity'’ of retaining it, 
they added that the fortress required a territorial belt—a glacis 
—^and a safe connexion with the hinterland. Other arguments 
followed, sentimental, economic, or cultural. But then the 
question arose how districts with a Polish population could be 
represented in the German National Assembly. Reply: ‘Far 
more than two milhon Poles in Prussia^ and Silesia’ are alreadv’ 

M 

comprised/ The Report concludes with draft resolutions which 
admit the twelve members from Posnania to the ^Assembly; 
recognize provisionally General von Pfuers line of 4 June, w hile 
reserving to the National Assembly the final setdement of the 
demarcation line; demand from Prussia national safeguards for 
the Germans in Polish Posnania; but declare that for the Poles 
in West Prussia their national [volkstumlich) development in 

* East and West Prussia taken together. 

The figure of far more than tM'o nullioo Poles' in those prorinces seems 
an exaggeration as the total population ot Elast and West Prussia and Upper 
Silesia M^^as in 1849 unly about 3 J millions. 
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COUT^, and'^e'^urrriehKadministration and the Uw 
are already safeguarded by the wte^o^m^^ "^thin its territory’ 
National .WmWy on 31 xSy ^ 

th^eaHv^r^ ''hich ensued presents a curious contrast with 
with Russia ! I H I" ^^"ch the prospect of war 

supplied the chief argument for despoUing them (‘amone t^ 
InTth ... is ... most likeV 

of the Posnaman Germans for separation from the Grand-Duchv 
as based on the pnnciple of national ‘self-determination’ (the 
term was already used, and misused, in 1848); now that a de¬ 
marcation hne flagrantly violating it had been drawn, Kerst 
pertaps their foremost representative, described the alleged 
right of peoples ‘to divide in accordance with nationality’, as 
new-fangled’, ‘nowhere recognised’, dangerous, and unreiiz- 
able in borderlands with a mixed population (moreover: ‘in 
pohtics the stutus possidendi is decisive’, and ‘self-preservation is 
the First Commandment of the political catechism’). Then the 
Poles were extolled as the v^anguard of revolution; now Prince 
Rtchnowsk^ explained that sympathies for Poland were waning 
because wherever a revolution broke out, one could safely 
assume that Polish emigres were at work. Then the dismember¬ 
ment of Poland was a ‘shameful w'rong’, and her restoration a 
sacred duty’ of democracy; now it was discovered that the 
Partitions had overthrown ‘an aristocracy which prevented the 
mass of the serfs from becoming a people’, and that a tender 
concern for the fate of the Polish peasant (or even of the gentry— 
vide 1846'^ enjoined caution (‘they are not ripe for restoration’, 


argued Giskra, a Moravian German, of the Left Centre; ‘and 
even were they ripe, there is a limit to our sympathies as also 
to our sense of justice’—‘I stand by the Fatherland, by our 
Germany, and that is to me iiber alles'). To this he added a 
specifically Austrian argument: ‘VVe have Slav's in Bohemia, 
Moravia, Styria, and IllvTia. How will it affect their doings if 
over a Slav problem we show weakness, hzdf-hearted hesita¬ 
tions, and pusUlanimity ?’ The rapporteur of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. Stenzel, concluded a speech foil of tiresome his¬ 
torical erudition’ with a similar appeal on behalf of the Polish 


The Frankfort Parliament was a highly academic assembly—it contained 
40 Uriivcrsitv Professors and Lecturers, and 57 schoolmasters, and at least 
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peasants, whom WUhelm Jordan, a meniber of the Left, de¬ 
scribed as ‘not Polish but Prussian’ in feelings. 

Robert Blum sadly reflected on ‘the inordinate taste for con¬ 
quest (Eroberungslust) shown by our young and uncertain free¬ 
dom’, and asked why Posnania was to be partitioned, but 
Slesvig, Bohemia, and the Tyrol, claimed by Germany, %vere 
indivisible? (Curiously not even he ever chose, or ventured, to 

name West Prussia as a province of mixed nationality.) Schuselka, 

thinking of Austria, and trying to ward oflf the proposed par¬ 
tition of Posnania, vindicated the Terntorialpolitik hitherto 
pursued by the National Assembly—‘this must be our basis, for 
a great nation requires space (Raum) to fulfil its world destiny 
{Weltberuf) and I would rather die a thousand times than, for 
instance, renounce Trieste because they speak Italian’. (How 
far was Frankfort from the Lebensraum?) But he appealed to the 
German intellectuals—^poets, historians, politicians—who in 
their writings had stigmatized the dismemberment of Poland, 
not to sanction a new partition, and reminded them of the 
promise of restoration pronounced by the Pre-Parliament and 
reaffirmed by the Fifty. Similarly Wiesner, another Austrian: 
‘What a contrast between then and now! Only a few months 
separate us from that great day, and we hasten to abrogate its 
verdict!’ Count von Wartensleben, a Junker and not an intel¬ 
lectual, gave a frank account of the change of heart which he, 
in common with so many others, had undergone: he confessed his 
previous Unklugheit (lack of wisdom)—^when he heard the King 
announce national reorganization for the Poles, he had said to 
his friends that ‘the time had come for Prussia to proclaim the 
independence of Poland, and virtually to declare war on 
Russia’. Now he favoured the proposed partition of Posnania, 
advised the Poles to be satisfied with the bird in the hand, and 
to work on the basis oflfered to them. And Gdden, from 
Posnania, once more echoed the old cry: ‘Dojustice to your ill- 
treated German brethren before you do it to a foreign nation!’ 


three-fourths of its members had been to a University (see Valentin, op. cit,, 
vol. ii, p. 12). The presence of a great many historians and jurists set a 
mark on its debates, and in that on Posnania one speaker after another went 
over the historical background, till the audience wearied of it: which may 
h^ve been one reason for the impatience shown when Venedey, near the end 
of the debate, supplied a remarkably well-informed and documented account 
of the Posnaman transactions since the outbreak of the revolution. Even now 

that S]^h is worth reading as perhaps the shortest, clearest, and most 
impartial account of those transactions. 
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"as hardly a speech devoid of significance but the 

Nation^ Assembly',■ were the speeches of WUhd^°>r^ a 
a w atrhincr h f r ^ Parliament, who had entered it with 

lTCnZ t 7 t"""! " ' ^ the ex- 

j . f ' ^ " ^ clarion call of German natio nalism 

ounded from the benches of the Left: cold, cynical, and intend 
n proclaimed pnnciples on which Bismarck acted and in which 
German intellectuals revel, but which other nations, with a few 
exceptions, would hesitate to proclaim. He started by thus 
defining the issue: ‘Are half a million Germans to live under a 
German Government and administration and form part of the 
p^eat German Fatherland, or are they to be relegated to the 
inferior piosition of naturalised foreigners subject to another 
nation of lesser cultural content than themselves?’ VMiocver 
\NOuld vote for the latter would "be ‘at least unconsciously a 
traitor to his o\>-n people’ (ein Volksverrdter) . He criticized those 
who preached a campaign against Russia, and remarked that 
anyhow the German nation of 45 milhons required no Polish 
bulwark’. ‘To wish for a restoration of Poland because her 
downfall fills us with just regret, I call imbecile sentimentality.’ 
It was necessary ‘to awaken a healthy national egotism without 
which no people can grow into a nation’. ‘Our right is that of 
the stronger, the right of conquest’; ‘. . . legal rules nowhere 
appear more miserable than where they presume to determine 
the fate of nations. To employ them for fixing the course of 
nations is to spread out spider-webs as nets for eagles.’ ‘The 
preponderance of the German race over most Slav races, pos¬ 
sibly with the sole exception of the Russians, is a fact . . . and 
against history and nature decrees of political justice are of no 
avail.’ ‘Mere existence does not entide a people to political 
independence: only the force to assert itself as a State among 
the others.’ And he concluded his speech with the cry: ‘Free¬ 
dom for all. but the piower of the Fatherland and its weal above 
all!'* 

The same night, in the Club of the Left, Blum moved the 
exclusion of Jordan but failed to cany’ it; still, a short time later, 
J<;>rdan withdrew from the Club, and formed with some firiends, 


' \ aleniin. op. cu,. vol. li, p. 1^5* 

- firikm fur dU. abfr dfs Vaterlands Kraft und WoUfahrt uber dUs! 
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including Kerst and Viebig* (Poznan), a new group between 
the Left and the Right Centre.^ 

Janisze\>^ki answered calumnies and misrepresentations in a 
dignified speech, solemnly prophetic in some of its utterances. 
Princes have destroyed the Polish State and partitioned Poland, 
but at least ‘they did not declare a Pohsh province to be Ger¬ 
man’. ‘Culture which withholds freedom ... is more hateful 
and despicable than barbarism.’ The forced incorporation of 
Poles in Germany will merely create for her so many enemies 
within. ‘The Poles have been swallowed up, but, by God, it 
will not be possible to digest them.’^ 

If Jordan’s speech was the reveille of German nationalism, 
Ruge’s was the funeral oration of German revolutionarv ideal¬ 
ism. What recently was called ‘a shameful wrong’ is now being 
explained as ‘a historic necessity’. What ‘we want is freedom, 
the freedom of the people, because the people ... has become 
capable of governing itself’. He eulogized the Poles as apostles 
of freedom’; they ‘must not be expunged from histor>'’. The 
^ce-Parliament and the Committee of Fifty, ‘our revolutionars' 
fore-runners, have pledged the honour of the German nation 
to the liberation of the Poles. ‘We must not disavow our fathers; 
we must redeem their pledge. . . . Germany’s honour demands 
. . . that she should put an end to the long oppression of the 
^av peoples; . . . that we cease to be oppressors, and become 
the fnends of liberated nation. ... If we deal with our honour 
as wlemn pledges and constitutional promises have been dealt 

mth in the past, we shall perish as a nation, perish morally_’ 

Much h^ been said a^ut historic rights. Here ... the true 
nistonc nght is m question, the right created by historv, bv the 
greatest event in history. . . . For never has a revolution en¬ 
compassed Ae globe as great as that of 1848. It is the most 
humane in its pnnciples, in its decrees and proclamations 
Men who do not comprehend its principles and cannot respond 


aughter, Cl^a Viebig, a well-known German novelist, published 

in .hn Wat:".' 

^ See Valentin, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 126. 

^ separation of 

the German end. -Ac pJ from 

ctperience since the days wh^ Jhe mmc^c * sobering 

, Janiszewsb s contenuon was mtcrcsting but hardly accurate 
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i ^ wie udu oi ireeaom, must not commit treason affain^r tho 
histone right of the Revolution of 1848 ’ ^ 

clela ^Th?r^ foretelling trahisan des 

m Tr ^ ‘^70 turned him into a fervent ad- 

^rer of Bismarck, and in 1877 he was highly flattered to accept 

om Bisinarck an Ehremold (honorary pension) of/(so a year. 

In the dn^ions at the conclusion of the debate Blum’s delav- 
ing motion for a Commission of Inquiry to proceed to Posnania 
and for a new report, was rejected by 333 against 139 votes’ 
with 85 registered as absent and one abstention. After that the 
resolutions of the Cornmittee, confirming the partition of Pos¬ 
nania and admitting its representatives to full membership in 
the Assembly, were carried by 342 votes against 31, with another 
31 registered as abstaining, and 157 as absent—69 of those who 
had voted for Blum’s motion declared that their demand for a 
further inquiry having been rejected, their conscience did not 
permit them to vote on data which they considered insufficient. 
As a last resort, or challenge, the pro-Poles reintroduced the 
resolution adopted in March ancf April, about the ‘shameful 
wrong’ and the ‘sacred duty’;' it was rejected by 331 votes to 
101, with 26 registered as abstaining and 117 as absent. Of the 
‘Noes’ 194, ‘in order to prevent wrong use being made of their 
vote’, explained their reasons, ‘not for their own sake, but for 
that of the National Assembly, and for its justification before 
the world’: ‘that it is not incumbent on the Constituent Assembly 
to pronounce judgment on historic events, or to give indefinite 
promises for the future.’ To which Moritz Hartmann (a Bohe¬ 
mian Jew and a piopular writer of humorous verse) ^ added his 
own declaration: that he considered it unworthy by means of 
declarations to keep back-doors open for himself. 

In the Prussian National Assembly the Radicals were stronger 
than at Frankfort; the Poles had sent representatives to Berlin, 
as the Diet bore a Prussian territorial, and not German national, 
character; both the Prussian Conservatives and the Roman 
Catholics, for obvious reasons of their own, were opposed to a 
partition of Posnania; and most good Prussians disliket^central 

Aug^ust 


terence in rrussian anairs. v.»n 30 /\ugu5i me 
Diet asked that the Frankfort Parliament should postpone fixing 
the final demarcation line in Posnania till the Prussian Diet had 
concluded their own inquiry into the matter (with which request 


(with which request 


Srr above, pp. 71 and 80. , n/- jr 

- Of his t)«t-known Hudibrastic production. Die Reimhnntk des rjajfm 

Afaunztuj, the first three instalments sold in about 30,000 copies. 
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the Prussian Government concurred); and on 29 October the% 
voted by a maj ority of one, that within the fTamew’’ork ol 
the Prussian State an undivided Posnania should be secured the 
rights promised in 1815. This 

rule that federal decrees override those of State Legislatures, 
and against the two paragraphs of the German Constitution, 
voted on 19 October, that where non-German territories were 
Joined under one ruler with territories of the German Confedera¬ 
tion, their relations shall be based on ‘personal union’. On 29 
October the Frankfort Assembly therefore declared the resolu¬ 
tion of the Prussian Diet void, and sent a Hessian general, von 
Schaeffer-Bemstein, to fix the demarcation line. He laid down 
the principle that no territory, once included in the German 
Confederation, could be separated from it, and consequent!)' 
changes could only be made to the disadvantage of the Poles; 
and he finished by drawing a line which was geographicalh' 
impossible, and which gave territory with i ,041,800 inhabitants 
to Germany, and with 308,900 to the Poles.* This was the 

verdict not of Prussian Junkers, but of the German National 
Assembly of 1848. 

In 1849 scheme of partitioning Posnania was dropped, 
without a special status for the province or ‘minority rights’ 
for the Poles being secured in the new Prussian Constitution. 


XVIII 

Both the Austrians who had sat in the Pre-Parliament were 
included in the Committee of Fifty: but to establish its claim to 
au^ority, a stronger representation was required for a State to 
which 190 seats were assigned in the National Assembly. It was 
therefore decided to co-opt six more Austnans: among them 

^^^dty> the foremost leader of the Czech national move¬ 
ment. ^ In a letter, dated Prague, 11 April, he declined the 
invitation 


The declared aim of your Assembly is to put a Federation of the 
G<Tn^ People ( Volksbmd) in the place hitherto held by the Federation 
of Princes {Furstenbund), to make the German nation attain real unitv 
to strengthen its national feeling, and to enhance Germany’s power at 
home and abroad-I am not a German_ 

I am a Bohenuan of Slav race. ... The rulers of our people have for 
centunes partiapated in the Federation of German Princes but the 
people never looked upon itself as part of the German nation. 

PnL3!?^ yield yet another sum total for the population of 

See Palacky, GedenkbUtUr (1874), PP- 149 - 55 - 








lecture on history 

il noi towards rranjrfo^u^^rdl^wr" • ■ I turn 

create it. ^ neccssar>’ to make haste and 

Thus, to «cape the German clutches, the Czechs seized the hand 
of therr old «em.« thn Habsburgs, and proceeded to devXp 
the programme and ideologr of rlarfrojirr^-of an \ufrta 
reconstructed on a predominantly Slav basis. 

Within the Habsburg Monarchy there was parallelism or 
even con^•ergence, betw een the national programmes of the four 
master-races, the Germans, Magy ars, Italians, and Poles. Had 
western Austria been tom from its setting and fitted into a 
Oreater Germany, \ lenna’s Imperial claims on Hungary' would 
have lapsed, Lombardy and \’enetia could have gone their own 
wa\, and so could the Poles (had there been any'where for them 
to go'. .^d \ice versa: had the Magyars and ItaUans succeeded 
in breaking away, this would have released the German, or 
P^^rly Germanized, core of Austria, the original Habsburg Erb- 
lander * hereditary possessions), and enabled the Austrian Ger¬ 
mans to effect their complete union with Germany —den imtigen 
A.nschliiss cn Deutschlond. But w'hile the territorial claims of the 
four master-nations were, on the whole, non-competing,' they 
cut across the lands of the subject races, separating the Czechs 
from the Slo\ aks, the Slovenes from the Croats and Serbs, and 
the Ruthenes of Carpatho-Russia and Rumans of Transylvania 
from those of Galicia and the Bukovina; and these fragments 
were to be fitted into States with a sharply marked national 
character: the Czechs and Slovenes were to be forced into a 
Greater Germany; the Slovaks, Croats and Serbs, most of the 
Rumans, and one branch of the Ruthenes, into a Magyar State; 
and the rest into a new Poland—if such arose. 

A resurrection of Poland presupposed a crushing defeat of 
Russia. The Tour-nation pattern" was essentially anti-Russian, 


■ No claims to the Burgenland (detached from Hungary in 1910 were 
raised by the .-XusiTian Germans in 1848. Claims to Teschen were urged by 
the Poles against the Czechs, but not against the German Confederation; nw 
did !he\ raise aeainst the Magyars H aims carried in 1919 and 193® agai n st 
the Slovaks—the community of the master-races seems to have had a mar- 
vellouslv soothine influence. Nor did the Italians raise against Hungary the 
claim to Flume which thes enforced against Yugoslavia in 1919. In 1848 
the on]\ senoui clash between the lour master-nations within the Hahsburg 
Monarchy was that of the Germans and Italians over the TrentiDO and 

T nrsic. 
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but this hostility was felt or exhibited in varying degrees. The 
Poles,openly and consistently, preached an anti-Russian crusade: 
hostility to Russia was the guiding principle and touchstone of 
their political activities. The Germans started on an anti-Russian 
line, but those of the Reich were soon deflected from it, largely 
by the conflict in Posnania; while the Austrian Germans, who 
had no quarrel with the Poles but with the Czechs and Slo\ enes, 
continued to fear and hate Russia as the champion of the smaller 
Slav nations and of Greek Orthodoxy. Still more so did the 
Magyars, who, however, at first prudently tried, but finally 
failed, to avoid a collision with Russia. Inversely, neither from 
the angle of power politics nor of the monarchical interest, could 
the Tsarist Government have viewed with indifference the rise 

one and indivisible, and based on popular 
sovereignty. Further, the claim to a protectorate over Greek- 
Orthodox populations, Slav or non-Slav, was one of the oldest 
traditions of Moscow, which even St. Petersburg could not dis¬ 
card: it had been pressed against Poland, it was asserted inTur- 
key, and even the reactionary interest w'hich Russia shared w ith 
the Habsburgs could not make her disinterest herself completely 
in their Serb, Ruman, and Little Russian (or Ruthene) ‘ subjects 
Her attitude towards the Roman-Catholic Czechs and Slovenes’ 
Slovaks and Croats, was less clear; the consciousness of a Slav 
community, transcending religious divisions, was rising, but as 
yet did not influence official Russian policy, and was naturallv 
frowned upon by the numerous highly placed Germans, Baltic 

Russian nation 

were at one in their hostility to the Poles, especially while these 

claimed—as they did, invariably and emphatically—dominion 
over Ruthene lands. To Nicholas I the Polish question was as 

■ Most of these were Uniats, but there ^vas at all times a movement among 
Jem for a return to the Greek Orthodox Church, severely repressed by the 

STc uStthmS East Galtcta; 

foUov^Ss ^ significance, differentiating iti 

^ia ^ Eoles and from Creek Orthtiox 

Windklrhw^I whose son was taking a letter from the Tsar to 

PanJiU™, and it, (hnis I,' i! ,1, * , I I'''""''’ 

oying I'olands poIiucaJ, and even cultural, existence. Russia’s 
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S.oc.ho.„ s"’. ? “ 

in rordial t Provinces, Hungary, and Galicia. He smke 

n cordial terms about Austria, but declared:' 

.ni T i^n foyer) of insurrection at my door 

and m touch with my fnends, the Poles; if such a change was intended’ 

rst'uTd t r do-: 

I should be forced, agamst my will, to intervene, and I would noi 

h«itate one moment to cross the Austrian frontier and re-establish 
order in the name of the Emperor Ferdinand. 


But the fears of an anti-Russian coalition, which were entertained 
in the early days of the revolution,^ were soon allayed; Russia 
withdrew into the background, and the others, while spinning 
their schemes, paid curiously little attention to her: till she 
emerged in the summer of 1849, to quell the Hungarian revolu¬ 
tion (in which a few thousand Poles were fighting), and in 
November 1850, at Olmiitz to put an end to Prussian schemes 
of German unity, though these were monarchical in character. 

Meantime two rival patterns were shaping within the Habs- 
burg Monarchy: the master-races and the subject nationalities 
were becoming increasingly conscious of the community and 
conflict of interests which welded them into two groups. Evi- 


crimes against Poland are more spectacular and better knounn, and have 
earned Poland much sympathy, while the other side of this age-long struggle 
has received little attention. Lord Salisbury was one of the few European 
statesmen, or even \\Titcrs, who were aware that there was that other side 
to the Polish-Russian conflict—see his essay on “Poland” published in the 
Quarterly Review in Apr. 1863, and republished in his Ess^s, volume on 
Foreign Politics (1905), pp. 3-^. 

' See Guichen, Les Grandes Questions Europeennes^ vol. i, p. 79. 

^ In the beginning of March it w^as widely believed in Russian Govern¬ 
ment circles that an extension of the revolution to Austria and northern 
Germany might result in an anti-Russian crusade such as the Poles hoped 
and worked for. Thus Meyendorff wrote to Nesselrode on 8 Mar. (op. cit., 
vol. i, p. 42) r 

Then will come for us the decisive moment—^the struggle with a Poland 
supported by all Europe, by France, Germany, Hungary, etc. With 
God s help we shall pull through like in 1812, but this is a terrible kind 
of \\ ar which has cost us dear, and in which it might be necessary to move 
the masses—who knows?—perhaps with promises, in order to tear them 

from the hands of our enemies. 

What he presumably was thinking of was the possible need of raising a revolt 
of Russian peasants against their Polish landlords—a rather hazardous idea 

in a Baltic Baron. 
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dence of this consciousness among the master-races is met ai 
every turn; here only a few illustrations shall be adduced. On 
14 May the Hungarian Government sent two leading Magyar 
deputies to Frankfort to salute the German National Assembly, 
and establish co-operation; their commission was read in the 
Assembly on 24 May amid universal applause. On i July the 
question of the alliance which the Magyars had come to nego¬ 
tiate, was raised by Hartmann: 

Their wish, which certainly is also ours, could not be realbed so 
long as we had no Executive. I move that now . . . the matter should 
be put on its agenda. Whoever bears in mind that the Hungarians 
are for a second time called upon to act as vanguard against barbarism, 
and that they are wedged between the Slavs, will understand the 


reasons behind 



motion. 


It passed unopposed. In the Hungarian Parliament, on 3 
August, the demand for a close German-Mag^ ar alliance was 
voted unanimously. In the debate Magyar antagonism to Aus¬ 
tria’s continued existence, and the desire to see her western 
provinces firmly embedded in a united Germany (so as to lay 
the ghost of the Gesammtmonatchie) found emphatic e.xpression.' 

Whoever opposes the union of the Erbldnder w ith Germany [declared 

Cotmt Ladisl^ Teleki] commits treason against Germany, and treason 

against Austria. There is no such thing as Austrian patriotism. It is 

^ut as unthinkable as a specific pauiotism on the \arious estates of 

Prince Ebterhazy. Hitherto Austria was not a State but a familv 

sdzed of divers possessions-WTiere so far no bond existed between 

the Erblandn, it shall now be provided by fusion into the German 
Retch. 


Kossuth, though a Minister of the Crown, descanted on ‘the 
party of reaction and the Slav element’ haN-ing gained the upper 
hMd m Vienna, and concluded: ‘Austria can only be saved by 

S!i Erblandn with the German 

a firm alliance with 

a fiw Hung^.’ With regard to Italy, he, who as Minister of 
irmance,.had to move the army vote, clearly hinted on 20 lulv 
t^t a ^ctory of AusMa was not in the Magyar interest; while 
Opp^tion spe^ers declared in so many words that by support¬ 
ing Ausma m Italy the Magyars would be undermining their 
own i»hucal^tence, for having finished with the Italians, the 

against Hungary^ 

Le otiie” Aus^* Poles fr^ 

he other Austrian Slaves, and to establish a decisive German 


‘ See Springer, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 480 . 

G 


^ Ibid., pp. 474-8, 
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over^he Ruthenes ^ SrHI If i Polish dominion 

atr!w tK. n .o’ engaged in a mortal struRalc 

to comornm* >if x- Hungarian Government had 

offered m good sei^aces for the reduction of Croatia, and, at the 
end of the war, conceded all justified national demands of the 
tali^ ; and inqumes about Russian troop concentrations on 
the Hunganan frontier having elicited the reply that ‘Russia 
would undertake no action against Hungary so long as no move¬ 
ments hostile to her occurred in Hungary’, a certain reserve was 
at first exercised towards the Poles.^ 

The Poles in the Vienna Parliament were divided into three 
groups. The Polish peasants,^ moved by dislike and distrust of 
the Polish gentry, followed the late GovLor of Galicia, Count 
Franz Stadion (returned by an East-Galician rural consti¬ 
tuency) and the Ruthene priest Shzishkevich, and sat on the 
Right, with the Slav bloc comprising the Ruthenes, Czechs, and 
most of the Slovenes. Nine Conservative Poles, among them 
four of the biggest aristocrats (Prince J. Lubomirski, and Counts 
Tytus Dzieduszycki, Adam Potocki, and Z. Zamoyski) and 
Bishop Wierzchlejski,'* sat in the Centre. Averse to revolution, 
they had the sense to perceive that it was not likely to succeed, 
and that even if it did, German and Italian unity and Magyar 


' See Springer, op cit., vol. ii, p. 475. * Ibid., p. 472. 

^ I have so far failed to ascertain the number of Polish peasants in the 
Austrian Parliament of 1848. Jointly \\Tth the Ruthene peasants, it is usually 
given as 38, but it is not certain that this figure does not include one or t>%'0 
Ruthenes from the Bukovina, a small province which, at that time, was 
administratively joined to Galicia, and of which one part is Ruthene. It 
might perhaps be possible to ascertain the facts from the Verhtuutiungen des 
dsterreichischen ReuhstageSy / < 94 ^ 49 , but these are not in the British Museum.— 
Count L- Dunin-Borkowski, himself a member, allies that eight Polish 


peasants, named by him, went with the gentry; see S^m ustawodawczjf rakuz^i 
(1849 ;, p. 24 ( Hu Austrian Legislative Assembly )—there is a German transla¬ 
tion of the first part of the book. Further evidence w’ould be required before 
accepting Bo^ko^%'ski’s statement. Smolka, writing to his wife on 19 Aug. 
1848. utters the cri de ccnir: ‘If only in the impending by-elecdons members of 

the intelligentsia were returned’ (op. cit., p. 17)* 

Xhe other four were: two big landowners, E. Kxainski and J. Janmtowski, 

a barrister, Dylewski, and Father Bilecki (see Ziemialkowski, op. cit., yol. i, 
p. j 2 i. They were subsequently joined by Father Kozakiewicz; but as in the 
meantime Potocki had resigned his seat, their number remained the same. 
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mdependence might, by creating a void round Galicia, deli\ er 
it into the hands of Russia: hence they saw a Polish interest in 
the survival of the Habsburg Monarchy, and favoured Austro- 
Slavism. But the main body of the Polish members, including 
40 out of 49 ¥o\tsenredingoU,^ typical ‘liberals’ or revolutionaries 
of 1848, sat on the Left, with the German Radical Nationalists. 
The programme of this Polish ‘National Party’ is contained in 
a paper drawn up by their most eminent leader, F. Smolka, 
apparently in October 1848, when he was offered a place in 
the Austrian Cabinet'—it is a full and unresers'ed expose of the 
‘four-nation scheme’, in which the rights of the subject races 
receive no consideration: 


Seeing that Austria herself has proclaimed the idea of equal rights 
for her nationalities with a view to putting down the revolution, and 
has played off the Serbs, Croats, and Rumans against the Magyars, 
the Czechs aga ins t the Germans, and the Ruthenes against the Poles; 
seeing further that the idea must daily gain in strength—the further 
preservation of Austria in her present composition has become down¬ 
right impossible. A complete constitutional reconstruction must there¬ 
fore be attempted. 

sincerely conceding citizen rights and freedoms, Austria should 
revert to her old historic basis and accept the Crown of the German- 

Roman Empire which the Germans press on her, and unite Germany 
in one Empire. 

Austra shotdd renounce her Italian provinces and return them to 
the I talian nation which desires to be united. 

To the Hungarians Austria should restore their constitution with 

^ew to their establishing a Realm of the Lower Danube {Unteres 

Donttureuh] with which Austria would remain connected by Personal 
mum. ^ 


Gabaa should be pven a completely separate government and 
na onal insbtuUons with the declared purpose that it should form the 
nucleus (the crystallizing point) of the future Poland. Galicia is 
su^arly to be connected with Austria by the bond of personal union. 

k* succeed m becoming a solid German State with 

ski ^ contradistinction to the peasants. Ostasze^v- 

^ landosvnen and intelli- 

<M Poles other than peasants contains only 48 (instead of «o^ nan,.-. 
as he has omitted Count Potocki. ^ “ o* 49 ) names, 

lion, Smolk. binirff; io pmie ^ 






oo 
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vanaiii.hlH^K^.^ Austnan Court and miUtary, having 

vanquished the Itahans, turned against Hungary, th 7 Ger^ 

and Polish nationalists openly showed pro-Magyar sympathies • 

Habsbur^, asked to be heard by the Vienna ParUament, the 
Left %'oted for receivmg them.* The October Revolution in 
lenna ro e out over an attempt to prevent German regiments 
from marching against Hungary: it was obvious that a centra- 
Uzed, d>Tiasdc GrosS’Oest^eich would put an end to dreams of 
Uerman unit\^ no less than to those of Italian or Hungarian 
independence. And the rump Parliament which remained in 
\ lenna during the revolution, consisted almost entirely of Ger¬ 
mans and Poles,^ and was presided over by Smolka, On one 
occasion, howe^ er, this PoUsh leader had annoyed the Germans: 
when on 2 t August, after Radetzjty’s \dctory over the Italians, 
he argued in favour of a solution of the Itahan <]uestion *which 
would make the Italians into friendly neighbours’. For even in 
German nationalists the Italian problem was apt to reawaken 
an Austrian patriotism—an old mutual dislike and the conflict 
over the Trentino and Trieste di\ided them from the Italians. 


^3 1848, in the Vienna Committee of Public Safety' 

[Sickerh^itsausschtiss)^ probably the most Radical organization in 
Austria, Adolf Fischhof, its chairman, declared that they would 
not have \%'ished to fight a people who wanted to be free, but 
now ‘the honour of the Austrian arms’ [Oesterreich's Waffenehre) 
was at stake: ‘in 1809 and 1813 we were patriots though bond, 
we shall be it now w'hen frec.’^ 

. Dirided and competing loyalties in the Austrian Germans 
were the main factor which disturbed the harmony of the ‘four- 
nation pattern’ within the Habsburg Monarchy. In every* 


* The motion \^'as rq^xied by 186 to 108 votes; 36 Poles voted with the 
minority, and 12 vvith the majority—five peasants, and at least four Con- 
ser\ atives [Lubomirski, Dziedustycki, Zamoy’ski, and Krainski; Potocki was 
absent, but subsequently declared his agreement \rith them); not one Polish 
j>ea5ani voted for the Nlagy'ars (see Smolka, op. cit., pp. 49-50). Three 
Slo'. enes voted for admitting the Magyars; see Geist-Lanyi, Das NaiumaU- 
tdtmprohlrm auf dm Rruhstag zu Kremstir^ i84&-iS4g (1920), p. loi, 

- There remained also two Czechs, Father Sidon and a pensioned official, 
Sadil see Geist-I.anri. op. cit., p. 57) > several Slovenes (ibid., p, 

In the Frankfort Parliament an Austrian German, von Ntayfeld, having 
descnbed the Vienna Rc%olution as ‘distinctly German, disdnedy anti- 
Slav' denounced the Czechs as ‘oblivious of their duty and honour when 
they left \henna’! ^ See R. Charmatz, Adolf Fischhof p. 52. 
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Austrian German there was an Austrian and a German, and com¬ 
paratively few had made their choice or were prepared cither to 
renounce union with Germany in order to preserve the Austrian 
Empire, or to sacrifice Austria for the sake of a Greater Germany: 
most of them vaguely hoped, and made fumbling attempts, to be 
an integral part of both, flaunting their Deulschtum in \’icima, the 
capital of an Empire of whose population only onc-fifth was Ger¬ 
man.* ‘The German National Assembly cannot have a better 
right to build up Germany than the Austrian to preserve Aus¬ 
tria’, wrote one of the leading Austrian members in the Frankfort 
Parliament.* ‘The Austrian Germans . . . will be Germans’, 
declared another, ‘so long as you do not unreasonably exact from 
them {ihnen zumuthen) that they cease being Austrians.’* They 
oscillated between Gross-Oesterreich and Gross-Deutschland, aspir¬ 
ing to continue in both a primacy to which they felt entitled as 
heirs, or at least co-partners, of the Habsburgs (another example 
of a ‘democracy’ assuming the legacy of a dymasty or oligarchy) .* 
They tried to exert within a united Germany an influence based 
on the weight of the Austrian Empire, and within that Empire 
to ^ert a superiority based on being a branch of the German 
nation. Here w'as a baffling, equivocal situation, overcome at 
times by aflfecting a deliberate over-emphasis of one aspect, but 


' Anton Springer, who had not yet gone over completely to the German 
nationalists, wrote in 1850: ‘If the existence of a united Austria was deemed 
a historic necessity, Vienna should have set the same limits to its national 
fwlings which it wished to impose on the non-German nationalities, but if 
it could not withstand the call of nationalism, it should in fairness have 
respected it also in others’ (OesUnnek nach <Ut Revolution, p. 15). 

* ^mmaruga in Oesterreichs ^ukun/t und dessen SuUung Deutschland; it is 

not in the British Museum, and is quoted here after \V. .Schiissler,’ Die 

nationale Politik der oesterreickuchen Abgeordneten im Frankfurter Partameni i k. 1 1) 
p. 27. ' ' * ’ 

* Beidtd, member for Brno (in Moravia), speaking in the FrankGrt 
1 auonal As^bly on 24 Oct. 1848. As pamphleteer he often used the 

anagram of Tebeldi. « >ie 


most ideas in Europeati history 
uring the last hundred years) can, in fact, be discerned in 1848. Perthal. r 

SL ‘he Frankfort Parliament, argued in his pamphlet! 

STt 7 (quoted after Schussler, op. cit.. p 

otistiel^nrl * *" ‘hat zone have no right to an independent 

and ^rsmLT ""e’' 7 •" nile-‘for this alone is mierant 

E^wS^.™ ‘h'= Germans are the only 

powerful nauon m Central Europe, that system must be German ’ ^ 


I oo 
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never fully resolved in the emotions of the great nf,K 
- u>inan Germans. The dream of MitUl-Euroba in iqis-r8 
3..en,p. a, reconciling the tv.o divergeo.tp^^^ 



were 
and a 


The principle of equal nghts for the Czech people and Ian- 
: f•>>■ the Prague Germans ui the eiSl 

non.> Czech do^placmg German, the Czech national colours 
and dress %vere much in \iew, talking Czech in public was be¬ 
coming ion ten. Equalin^ failed to find its epitome in a tender 
scene of patronage thankfully received (with tears of gratitude 
on the one side, and of self-apppobation on the other): these 
educated, or half-educated, Czech peasants and petit bourgeois 
— setting up on them owm. The Students’ League broke up, 

L ‘Sla\ia ranged itself (as yet fraternally) by the side of a 
Teutonia ; the Czechs left the literary’ society’ ‘Concordia’, and 
formed the S\omost, &c. Innocuous intellectual activities trf"a 
h^lk—character , hitherto countenanced bv the ^iermans, were 
assuming a political complexion. In the first petition carried 
from Prague to \ ienna the emphasis was on equal rights for the 
tVNO nations and the liberal decalt^ue of political freedo ms • in 
the second, drawn up on 28 March and no longer supported by 
the Germans, it shifted to the claims of the ‘Bohemian State- 
Right', the ancient rights of the Crown of St. Wenceslas: its lands 
were to be reunited, and to receive a verv v-ide measure of home- 
rule—a common Diet for the Czech pro\*inces of Bohemia, 
Mora\ia, and Austrian Silesia, and a Nlinistry responsible to it. 

On 8 Aoril the \ ienna Government virtually acced^ to the Czech 

^ * 

demand for a responsible government [verantwortliche Central- 
b^horden in Prague, but the question of a union of the three 
Czech proWnces was reserved for the future Austrian Parliament 
gentle ambiguities and reserv adons being all the Vienna Govern¬ 
ment were capable of in those days of ready assent to mutually 
coniradictorji programmes). Still it looked as if a provincial 
Constituent Assembly were to meet in Prague before an Austrian 
Parliament w as convened in \lenna—which would have been a 
step lo^vards a federalizadon of the Habsburg Monarchy, but on 
lines cutdne across the ‘four-nadons scheme’. Although most of 
the Bohemian aristocrats spoke German at home (unless they 
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preferred French), a good many favoured the Czech programme: 
in truly feudal territorial magnates, as in ruling dynasties, there 
is a penchant towards the people who inhabit their lands; more¬ 
over a preference for being princes in their own province rather 
than courtiers in the capital. Acid nationalisms based on lan¬ 
guage (on plenty of it and little in it) originate mainly with 
urban middle-class intellectuals: and this is why 1848 is of such 
supreme importance in the growth of European nationalisms. 

The German reaction to the Czech national movement and 
programme started in the ‘Sudeten’ fringe and among the ‘Sude- 
tens’' resident in Vienna. The situation resembled that in Pos- 
nania; the Germans in Prague, as in Poznan, were at first 
inclined to be moderate and conciliatory; Reichenberg, Eger, 
Saatz, and Budweiss played the part of Bromberg, Czarnikau, 
and Meseritz. In Vienna an association of Germans ‘frnm Bohe¬ 
mia, Moravia, and Silesia’ was formed to oppose the national 
claims of the Czechs and to defend ‘the national rights’ of the 
Germans. About the time when the second Czech deputation 
returned from Vienna, the invitation to Frankfort had reached 
Palacky, the Czechs were summoning the ‘Sudeten’ Germans to 
the Constituent Diet in Prague, the Germans were summoning 
the Czechs to the National Assembly in Frankfort—and over this 
issue the main battle was joined. The Germans in Prague would 
have formed a numerically and culturally influential minority, 
and the connexion with Vienna, even if merely federal, would 
have added to their importance and security; the Czechs in 
Frankfort would have been une quantile negligeable, and their in¬ 
clusion would have been a complete negation of their political 
easten^: which, indeed, was denied by those who summoned 
them. They therefore turned their gaze to Vienna, and to 
the possibilities offered by an Austrian Parliament. Within the 
absburg Monarchy the Slavs, especially together with the 
Rumans (who shared the interests of the other subject-races in 
Hungary) had a decisive majority over the Germans and 
Magyars. But could their policies be blended into common 

; description is both anachronistic and inaccurate, but convenient 

percemaT for ?he ' ^.G^an by choice) gives the following 

1850; cLnan a-j ^absburg .Monarchy about 

Ruman 8 each, Polish 7 ^rTt SiL ^“‘hene, and 

OesUrreichs, vol. ii 0860* nan’ ^ OeschtchU 

were undoubtedly padded with Yiddish-spefking lews aTd with "hi l p 
S lavs: even so the Germans and Magyars together b.-lmgual 

as against 47 per cent. Slavs (not counting theVumatrs)" But :i!^e LZZl 
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ac uon u ould the Poles ctM)perate ? Their prestige in Eurooe 
and m Austria were such that the Slav movement cotdd 

t O \Mihout them, still less against them. Bv August 

n"v] • W European chess-Wd^ 

onlv beginning to take shape-there was groping fnd hesitation 
uiTh th r" Pfdominant interests intermingled 

theoreuual behefe. It is the confused interplay of nascent 

ideas and of policies in the making, which imparts a singular 
interest to the Slav Congress of May-June 1848. 

The Slav renaissance of the Romantic Period,' harking back 
to distant conunon origins, had prepared the ground for such a 
gathering. The western and southern Sla^*s, ha\‘ing lost their 
upper and middle classes in the catastrophes of the preceding 
three or four centuries, had changed into peasant nations. The 
ad\ ance of democracy and the Romantic movement (with its 
idealization of the past and of‘folk’ elements) favoured a rebirth 
of obliterated nations from their roots; and as the Slav languages 
are close to each other,* and are linked still further by inter* 

was current, especially among the 
‘a-historicaf Slav peoples, that their dififerent tongues were but 
dialects or variants of one common speech (a linguistic Slav ‘Q;), 
and Slavdom one body; a comparison was drawn with the Ger¬ 
man Stdmme —^Saxons, Bavarians, Suabians, &c.—^w’hose dialects 
differ as widely as the various Slav languages. But the migging 
tie of a common literary* language caused the difference: and an 
attempt was made to replace this by a cultural ‘Slav reciprocity^ 
—a literary* community* and interchangeability transcending 
‘tribal' di\isions. Even among the Poles, Latin Westerners by 
inclination and vanity*, the Romantic period produced a de¬ 
flexion towards the distant, truly Slav past of their people. 

When after the outbreak of the March Re\"olution delesrations 


nationi taicn together formed 52 per cent, of the population, possessed of a 
\ frry marked social, economic, and cultural superiority, 

■ For a brilliant sketch of the Czech Renaissance, see E. Denis, La BMme 
utuu 1-2 ,\f:r:2^.z-BIa7urh/ 1003), vol. ii. A good study covering aU Slav 

nations Ls Milan Prclog, Slazmska Rfntsansa^ 1^80-1848 (1924); the book is 
in Croat 

* The name Slcz is derived from slazv, A^'hich, in all Slav languages, means 
:-rd—the\' vere the ‘worded ones’, who could understand each otho*, 
\\ hrrras the Oermans. who mcrelv mumbled 'wre-wK'. were the 


\\ 


i ^ 


yWwitn', the name common for tbem 


nations—the Slovaks 

M 0 1.14 V * A ■ * ■—- ■ - ——^ ^ ^ - - - 

and the Slovenes—are mere variants of the racial cognomciu 
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from Slav nationalities—Poles, Czechs, and Slox encs, Slo\aks. 
Croats, and Serbs—arrived in Vienna with petitions to the Em¬ 
peror and the Government, each pursued its own particular aims, 
and not one spoke of a common Slav cause—in 1848 the Slav 
movement, which had started with philologists, poets, writers, 
historians, and antiquaries, was only beginning to assume a 
political character. Still, casual meetings between the delegates 
seemed first to have suggested the idea of a Slav Congress.* 
It matured under pressure from the Germans and Magyars: 
Posnania was being partitioned, and more and more of it 
incorporated in the new Germany; the Czechs and Slovenes 
were summoned, with growing emphasis, to send members to 
the Frankfort Parliament, and thus to recognize its sovereign 


jurisdiction over their lands; the Magyars, with the feeble 
acquiescence of a distracted Vienna Government, were assum¬ 
ing sole authority over the Slovaks, Croats, and Serbs. Was 
it not time for the Slavs, numerous but divided, to draw 
together, to co-ordinate political activities, and create an effec¬ 
tive counter-w'eight to the German National Assembly and the 
Hungarian Parliament? Towards the end of April the idea of a 
Slav Congress took shape, the initiative coming from three differ¬ 
ent quarters. Stur, a Slovak refugee from Magyar persecution, 
canvassed it in Prague Radical circles; Moraczewski broached 
it in the Posnania National Council, and with its consent trans¬ 
mitted the suggestion to Prague; and on 20 April Kukuljevic put 
it forward in the leading Croat paper. His article, reprinted in 
Prague by K. Havlidek^ on 30 April, w’as read the same morning 
in a gathering of Czech literary men, who decided to act after 
having secured the support of Palacky and Safafik, the two fore¬ 
most Czech intellectuals,’ and of Slavophil members of the 
Bohemian aristocracy. 

It would be of the highest interest to trace, step by step, the 
story of the Slav Congress; there, as elsewhere, 1848 was a seed- 
plot of history. But this cannot be done here, both for reasons 


' See Cejchan, ‘Ke vzniku mySlenky slovanskdio sjczdu roku 1848’ ( ‘Tlie 

Origin of the Idea of a Slav Congress in 1848’), in the Czech review Siot (insJi:\ 

Prekled, vol. xx (1928), pp. 401-8. The Pra^e gathering of 1848 is known 

as the ‘Slav’—not ‘Pan-Slav’—Congress, which seems to reflect the conccp- 
don of Slav unity. 

* Havlicck was perhaps the greatest journalist whom the Czechs have 
produc^, and one of the makers of their national renaissance. A book 
about him, first published in 19^)4) ^ t>nc of President Masary'k’s outstanding 
works—but there is no copy of it in the British Museum. 

^ Safank was a Slovak bv birth. 
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of space and because much even of the printed material is lack- 

eener" 1 ^ must therefore limit myself to 

general survey.* ^ 

.h ■nainly on 

■zechs. The initial question, who was to be invited, was of 

crucia importance: was it to be a Slav Congress, or a Congress 
of Austrian Slavs. An effective restriction of membeishii to 
Austrian subjects would have been a declaration in favour of the 
Habsburg Monarchy and of Austro-Slavism; it would have 
mrned the Congress into a Slav Pre-ParUament for Vienna 
1 his would have suited the outlook and served the purpose of 
the cautious, realistic Czech leaders: and as there were no 
Czechs or Slovaks anywhere outside the Austrian Empire, such 
a limitation would have entailed no national renunciation on 
their part. Even the Yugoslavs nfiight have accepted it: the fate 
of those still under the Turks was not in question at that junc¬ 
ture. But the Poles, at the high tide of revolutionary hopes and 
dreams, could hardly be expected to endorse frontiers drawn in 
the Partitions, to plan their future within the framework of 
Austria, and by implication to renounce national reunion as the 
immediate goal of their political endeavours. Moreover, on their 
side the proposal of a Slav Congress originated in Posnania: 
threatened, like the Czechs, by the aggressive German nationa¬ 
lism focused in Frankfort, the Posnanians wished for a conxmon 
front: whereas of all the Poles the Galician were perhaps least 
inclined to any form of ‘Slavism’. Facing Russia on an exceed- 


* There are contemporary accounts by members of the Congress (the 
Czech Vocel, the Poles Moraezewski and Malisz, the Lusatian Sorb J. P. 
Jordan, &c.) and numerous memoirs bearing on the subject. But for a long 
time little could be found in the way of minutes, either of the full Congress, 
or of its three Sections (Czechoslovak, Polish-Ruthene, and Yugoslav): the 
Congress having broken up in the midst of riots, most of the material was 
destroyed or was hidden from the Austrian police. It is only in our own time 
that enough has come to light to render possible a more detailed study of 
the proceedings. There are now four important studies WTitten from four 
national angles: by the Czech, Z, Tobolka (1901) ; by the Ukranian, 1. Bryk 
: I c) 2 o'} : by the Croat, M. Prelog, the most comprehensive of all—it fills about 
half his book Slaimska Renesansa, iySo-1848 {1924) (for a useful summary of 
It see H. \\ endel in Dif Gisfllschoft^ vof iii) i and by the Pole, W. T. V\ islocki 
i iQiB , who reproduces in full the minutes of the Polish-Ruthene Section, 
long deemed lost but rediscovered by him. Of these four studies only 
W'lstocki's is in the British Museum (while Prelog’s I was able to secure 
pri\ ateb :. Besides there are books on cognate subjects and numerous studies 
in peri.idicals, Slav and German, which are not available in this country. 
A nexv and comprehensive account of the Slav Congress of 1848 , written 
against the background of the European revolution, is required. 
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ingly long border, they feared and hated her, without having 
direct contacts or the motives for compromise which subjection 
is apt to supplyj in Galicia they were in conflict w'ith the 
Ruthenes; they disliked the Czechstheir attitude towards the 
Austrian Government was still coloured by 1846; they had no 
concern with Frankfort, and sympathized with the 'revolution¬ 
ary’ programme of the Austrian Germans, the Magyars, and the 
Italians. In a Congress restricted to Austrian subjects, the Gali¬ 
cians would have been the sole representatives of the Poles; and 
yet to invite the Posnanians would have meant to abandon the 
Austrian, internationally Conservative, basis of the Congress, 
and to enter the stream of European revolution. 

Palacky and Safafik were great savants, of outstanding merit 
in their services to the Czech revival, but timid politicians.^ 
While preserving their personal independence and national dig¬ 
nity, they had done their work under the protecting wing of well- 
disposed noblemen; and how else could it have been done under 
the Mettemich regime for a nation half-submerged by the Ger¬ 
mans? Evenin 1848 they thought it inadvisable for the Czechs, in 
their precarious position, to engage in revolutionary adventures 
—and that in company w'ith Germans and Magyars, who under 
cover of ‘liberalism’ were pursuing aggressively nationalist poli- 


’ Among the Austrian officials in Galicia, there were a good many Czechs. 

The Slovak Stur said in the Czechoslovak Section of the Slav Congress: 

‘Austria is the quintessence of servility, espionage, and similar dirt. \Vhat has 

Austria made of you, Czechs? She sent you to Poland (Galicia j as tools of the 

most shameful r^me’ (see Prelog, op. cit., p. 263). Ziemialkossski, in his 

Memoirs (part ii, p. 35) speaks of ‘the loathing which every Pole feels for the 

Czech’. The Czechs reciprocated those feelings. Jachim, a Czech resident 

in Lvov, wrote about the Poles to Palacky on 16 May 1848: ‘Your noble and 

sacred ideas of Slav reciprocity are not valued by these people, except in so 

far as they can be made to serve their own particular purposes. With them 

stands in the forefront an independent Poland within her previous frontiers, 

i.e. including the Ruthenc people whom they oppressed and further wish 

to oppress. Therefore your sweet reciprocity cannot suit their taste, for it 

aims at a real equality between nations to which they pay lip service but 

^ich they hate in their hearts’ (see Prelog., op. cit., p. 306, and Boemus’, 

^r Tschwhische Panslavismus im Jahre 1848’, in Oesterreieh, vol. i, p. 522). 

Even Havlicek doubted the possibility of co-operation with the Poles: their 

pride and intolerance allow^ them to acknowledge none but France and 

Poland, nor ‘to speak or think of anything but the integral restoration of 
Poland’ (Prelog, p. 287). 

* President M^aryk righdy criticizes Palacky who advocated the recon¬ 
struction of AiBtria on a Slav basis, but when, on 8 May, he was offered the 
Ministry of EducaUon, refused for fear of the storm which his acceptance 
would produce among the Germans (see Karel Havliiek, pp 115-16) 
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*>ut insisted 

incited as gu^ts. by pnvate letters), and on an uneouivocS 

Austria in the public appeal Count 

tc^^urf^ Committee, and accepted, haTT^ 

TK \T ^ faithfiil attachment to the Imperial House’ 

The MamJesto, signed b> Czech inteUectuals, a number of Bohe- 

w^' r^P''«entatives of other Slav nations 

desenbed the depressed, disjointed condition 
e bias b. called on them to unite, as other nations were doing 
and named the attempts to subordinate Austria to a nn jtfd 
Germany, and to engulf Austro-Slav proN-inces in it, as a reason 
for summorung a Congress ‘of all Slav nations of the Austrian 
Empire . ^ Should other SlaN's not inhabiting the Austrian 
Empire \N-ish to honour the Congress with their presence, they 

\%ill be cordially welcomed as guats.’ The conveners could do 
no more; nor could the\- do less. 


But Palacky, fearing unfavourable reactions in official and 
German circles, proposed on 5 May an e.xplanatory Address to 
the non-Slav nations of Austria, declaring in the strongest terms 
fidelirs* to ‘the constitutionally ruhng House of Habsburg-Lor- 
raine’, and the determination ‘to preserve by e\'er\’ possible 
means the integrity- and sovereignts* of the Austrian Empire’, 
repudiating all separatist, Pan-Slav, or pro-Russian sentiments, 
or any intention to dominate the non-Slavs in Austria, but claim¬ 
ing full and equal rights for all its nationalities. Grzybowski, a 
Pole resident in Prague, strongly voiced in the Organizing Com¬ 
mittee Polish opposition to such a declaration of loyalty; Count 
Matthew Thun replied that if such were the fee lings of the Poles 
they had better stay away, and Palacky that he could take no part 
in the Congress unless it declared for Austria. The Address was 



* Apparendy it did not appear till 5 May; see Prelog. 
was published in five languages—Czech, Pedish, 

Sorb, and German but not in Ruthcnc); and tfierc are marked dificrcnccs 
betv een the various texts, and also bct%%*ecn the lists of signatures, finesh 
ones being added in different impressions. Amcmg the Polish signatories, the 

prominent were Prince J. Lubomirski, a sincere Sla^x^fail educated at 
PragTxe Univ crritA. more important socialh’ than politit^y; and D(^>rzaiiaki, 
a journalist. \*crv‘ active in the L\w Xaiional CounciL 

* The Maralesto stated that the inclusion of ‘all Austrian countries ocher 
than Hungarv- was intended—a cxirious lapse; there was never any klca of 
including Galicia, the Bukovina, Dalmatia, or Eastern Istria, which wnere 

not in the German Confederation- 
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published over twenty signatures of Czechs only.' But fean lest 
the Poles upset the Czech pro^amme, and the Congress itself, 
continued to disturb the Organizing Committee,^ warned, more¬ 
over, by Count Leo Thun, the newly appointed Governor of 
Bohemia, an ultra-Conservative, w'ho had serv'ed in Galicia. 
On 22 May Grzybowski, obviously prompted by the Czechs, 
issued a warning to his countrymen, calling upon them to send 
only reasonable and moderate men—‘the legal way intended for 
the work of the Congress is for us the only way’; ‘let us . . . keep 
within the limits of the feasible, and learn to look upon Austria 
as a friend, after she has been forced by the Zeitgeist completely 
to change her policy; not only the present, but even our ultimate 
aims have ceased to be contrary to her interests’. Some twenty- 
years later, after Czech Austro-Slavism had collapsed, this \iew' 
became the basis of the Galician-Polish policy, carried on in 
partnership with the Germans and Magyars. 

The Manifesto summoning the Congress was an uneasy com¬ 
promise between acceptance of the Austrian Empire, whose 
subjects alone were to attend as members, and the ethnic prin¬ 
ciple, all Slavs being invited as guests. Some on the Organizing 
Committee would have gone even further in making the Con¬ 
gress an Austrian Pre-Parliament: should not the Rumans be 
invited? And since they met qua Austrians, should not the 
Bohemian Germans be included ? But if so, why not all Austrian 
Germans?’ The view prevailed that full agreement and co¬ 
operation between the Slavs must be secured before anyone 

‘ The signatories included 4 counts, 2 barons, and i knight; it was a 

pre-eminendy Conservative group. Four days later, on 9 May, some 60 

Poles gathered at Breslau, including the chief leaders from Posnania, Marquis 

A. Wielopolski fi?om Russian Poland, Prince J. Lubomirski and a few Galician 

Conservatives, and they drafted an Address to the Poles calling on all 

‘regardless of frontiers and shades of language’ to take an active part in the 

Slav Congress. There is a Polish and a Czech text, and the Czech is signed 

by Libelt, Lipski, and Counts Roger Raezyhski and August Cieszkowski— 

all four from Posnania; they ignored the limitation of active membership 

of the Congress to Austrian subjects. The two drafts were found by Wislocki 

among the papers of Prince Lubomirski; there is no evidence of their having 
been published. 

At one meeting at which no Pole was present, Brauncr told an anecdote 

of how peasants in the district of Sqcz in West Galicia, when asked w hether 

they were Poles, replied: ‘We are quiet folk.’ ‘Then are you Germans?’ 
‘We are decent folk.’ 

’ ITie Galician Poles, for different reasons, would have wished the 

Magyars to be invited, but that suggestion seems never to have been put 
to the Organizing Committee. * 
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w^h^fTthr ^ considerable minority would have 

ed the Germans present as witnesses to the eminently in- 

nocuous ch3.r3.ctcr of the Congress. 

The Organizing Committee suggested that the Congress should 
sit m three Sections, corresponding to the territorial and histori- 

wl - Czechoslovak, II. the Polish-Ruthene 

III. the Yugoslav Section,' each to elect sixteen representative^ 
to the Central Committee and to have liaison officers with the 
other two Sections. The draft Agenda named the following 
problems for discussion: Was an Alliance between the Austrian 
Slavs desired and, if so, what form should it take? What consti¬ 
tutional changes did they postulate wdthin the Austrian Empire? 
What could be done to strengthen the cultural ties between 
Austrian and non-Austrian Slavs? What should be the attitude 
of the Austrian Slavs to the Frankfort Parliament? Should the 
resolutions of the Congress be submitted to the Emperor? The 
commentary on these leading questions supplied the Czech pro¬ 
gramme for the Congress. The preamble surveys the European 
scene: autocracy has run its course, a greater share in govern¬ 
ment is due to the people, oppressed nationalities are re-arising. 
The Austrian Empire is in danger of collapse, and its dismem¬ 
bered parts must not become the prey of neighbours. Lombardy 
and \’enetia have broken away, in Hungary an armed conffict 
between Magy'ars and Yugoslavs is imminent, and the Emperor 
has left V ienna. 


If the Ministers enjoyed so little of His Majesty’s confidence that he 
did not consult them before leaxing, why should the Slav peoples 
confide in them? They are known to t hink on German lines and to 
be guided by the party which, besides being revolutionary, is strongly 
hostile to the Slavs. 


‘ To begin with, the third Section was called ‘Illyrian’, but subsequendy 
changed its name to Yugoslav. The division into three Secdons obviated 
linguisdc difficulties: Czech and Slovak, and Slovene and Serbo-Croat are 
mutually understood. The difference between Polish and Ruthene is greater, 
but all ^ucated Galician Ruthenes understood Polish, and the Poles from 
East Galicia (of whom there were a good many) understood Ruthene. The 
stoiy that German was used at the Congress is a hosdle invention, and ex-en 
Kuranda, though anti-Czech, denied it in a speech in the Frankfort Parlia¬ 
ment on I July. There vxcre no BuJgars or Lusatian Sorbs at the Confess 
J. P. Jordan was an emigre who could no longer count as representative). 
Official Russia took a completely negative attitude, and only two Russians 
attended the Congress; the famous revolutionary, h^chael Bakunin, wd 
Olimoix’ Miloradov, priest of a settlement of Old Believers in the Bukovina 
-he was presumably an Austrian subject). These two joined the Polish- 

Ruthene Section, 
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The salvation of the Slavs is in union. The Austrian Empire 
should be rebuilt as a Federal State, with equal rights for all the 
nationalities (but apparently separate Parliaments in \ ienna 
and Budapest were envisaged). An alliance with Germany is 

acceptable, 

but wc Slavs cannot admit that Austria’s sovereignty should be in¬ 
fringed, or that either we, or any other part of the Empire, should be 
incorporated in a foreign State. Never shall we acknowledge the 
sovereignty of Germany over us. The Emperor and King Ferdinand 
is, and will remain, our sole ruler. . . . TVe therefore solemnly protest 
against any steps taken in Austria, with or without Government con¬ 
sent, to elect members to the Frankfort Parliament. 

Thus the Czechs objected even to the Anschluss of the German 
parts of Austria, for this would have deprived the Habsburg 
Monarchy of its territorial coherence;' but the enforced e.xclu- 
sion of German Austria from the Reich could morally be justified 
only by an Austrian separatism among its Germans—one more 
reason for Czech statesmen to play in with the Habsburgs. 


The Congress opened on 2 June. Palacky was chosen Presi¬ 
dent, Prince Lubomirski and the Yugoslav Stanko Vraz, Yice- 
Presidents. The membership fluctuated, and no lists are com¬ 
plete (e.g. the three Poles who were subsequently to attain the 
greatest distinction, Smolka, Ziemialkowski, and Marquis Wielo- 
polski, though present for part of the time, appear in none). 
Vocel, in his semi-official ‘Historical Account of the Slav Con¬ 
gress’, published in the Czech Museum Journal^ for 1848, puts the 
number of members at 340 (237 Czechs and Slovaks, 61 Poles, 
Ruthenes and Russians, and 42 Yugoslavs), and then, in an 
Appendix, gives a list of only 318 names. According to Wislocki, 
there were another 24 registered Polish members and some 40 
guests. Altogether, there were at the Congress about 500 mem¬ 
bers and 500 guests. Few came from Slovakia (15-20) for fear 
of Magyar reprisals; but besides Stur, they,included Hurban and 
Hodza (their grandsons were again to play a prominent part in 
the Czechoslovak Republic). The Yugoslavs were mainly from 
Croatia and the Voyvodina—but there were among them also 
a few non-Austrian subjects from Serbia. Of crucial importance 
was the composition of the Polish-Ruthene Section: and this was 

' The objection reappears in 1918 and 1945, for through the Anschluss a 
Greater Germany would encircle Czechoslovakia. 

Historicka zprava o sjezdu slovenskem’ in Casopis Ceskiko Museum. i8a8. 
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OrSll'V «^heine when the 

visfd a nie^hoH (against warnings from Leo Thun) de- 

This left the Pni'' ^ Section selected its own members. 
This left the Pol« free to accept non-Austrian subjects: of the 6i 

Pru^n . V P 44 were Austrian, ,o 

Libelt, a man of outstanding ability and character, was elected 
Chairtnan of the Section; a coach and six was thus driven 
through tl^ rule restncting membership to Austrian subjects 
In the Congress register the Czechs entered their place of 
residence, others, as a rule, their country^ or nationality But 
one would search in vain the official list for a ‘Pole’: in that 
printed by Vocel, 21 members of Section II appear as ‘Masurs’, 
21 as Ruthenes , and the rest mainly under provincial designa¬ 
tions . the name of Pole was kept in reserve—^an attempt, both 
naive and artful, to link it up with territory of 1772 and fnalc<» 
it coyer everybody within those -frontiers; Ukrainians, White 
Russians, and Lithuanians were to be levelled down and rank on 


an e\ en with sub-divisions of the Polish-speaking population 
based on dialects or provinces. Further, of 21 ‘Ruthenes’only 8 
w ere authentic, w hile the rest belonged to the Polish or Polonized 
nobility; and some of them (for instance. Prince Lubomiiski) 
appeared one day as Ruthenes and on another as Masurs. It 
was a disingenuous trick with a genuine historic background: 
the rvpe natioru Polonus, gente Ruthenus had existed in the gentry- 
Rep ublic in which these men were as representative of the 
w estern provinces of White Russia and the Ukraine as Grattan’s 
Parliament was of Ireland. But by 1848 O’Connells had arisen 
also in East Galicia, and demanded to be heard on behalf of its 
peasant people: one purpose of the Galician Poles in attending 
the Slav Congress^ was to stifle the voice ofthe genuine Ruthenes, 


^ According 10 Ziemialkowski the Lvov National Committee decided to 
take part in the Congress in order not to leave the field to the ‘Swi^to-Jurcy^ 
(the Ruthenes grouped round the Greek-Catholic Cathedral of St, Jxiry, Le. 
St. George ; see Affmoirs, part ii, p, 232. A modem Polish historian, S, 
Kienic vicz op* cit.. p. 257) frankly admits that one of the tasks of the Poles 
at Prague was to 'smudge over the ticklish Ruthene problem’ (the expression 
used is w hich corresponds to the German vertuschen). The instruc¬ 

tions of the Lvo\' National Council to Dobrzanski and his collc^ues (pub¬ 
lished by Wislocki ; seem also otherwise disingenuous: they were to appear 
as individuals and in no way to commit the Council, but were to act as one 
bc<iy under its orders, report to it, keep striedy to the lines laid down m its 
tuo Memoranda for the Emp>eror, to ‘mediate’ ben^'een the Slavs and the 

Magyars, &.c. 
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whose aim, in turn, was to oppose and expose the Poles. No 
wonder then if a gpreat deal of the time of Section II was taken 
up by bitter wrangling between them, the rest being employed 
by the Poles in discussing fine points of procedure, in forming 
a secretariat, electing committees, &c. The stage of taking up 
the agenda prepared by the Organizing Committee was never 

reached. 

The Yugoslavs carried on without settled procedure: they 
were pressed for time. The Serbs, gathered round Rajacic, 
Metropolitan of Karlovad, and the Croats under Jellacic, their 
Banus (Governor), were still carrying on an argument against 
the Magyars at the Imperial Court in Innsbruck, but at any 
moment the dispute threatened to change into a ferocious con¬ 
flict.* They now asked the Congress to address the Emperor 
in support of their own delegations. The Czechs were willing; 
the Slovaks, exposed to Magyar reprisals, were slightly more 
cautious; but the Poles merely wished to ‘mediate’, and devised 
ingenious counter-profX)sals. In the end not one of the Galician 
Poles would go to plead against the Magyars (and no others 
could approach the Austrian Emperor). ‘Gentlemen’, said 
Libelt, ‘we are in a false position. . . . We are tainted with in¬ 
difference and insincerity . . . our hearts are not with the cause 
for which we are assembled. I discern it in the speeches, looks, 
in everything: we are not sincere.’^ Finally, the question of 
a Congress delegation in support of the Yugoslavs had to be 
left over. 

The Czechoslovak Section adhered to the programme of 27 
May, but even they proved tepid in their Austro-Slavism. The 
Czech youth responded to the revolutionary enthusiasms of 
1848 more than to the sane and sound reasonings of the veteran 
leaders; whfle Ae Slovaks, if inclined to compromise, would try 
to appease the Magyars,’ for whom Great-Austrian enthusiasms 

’ In the struggle which ensued there was burning of villages and maw 
massacres, and atrocities were committed of an ultra-modern type: ‘The 
Magyars hanged prisoners of war, and the Serbs beheaded them, the 
Magyar impaled their enemies and the Serbs roasted them alive, the Mag¬ 
yars blinded spies, and the Serbs cut out their tongues . . .’ (see Springer, 
op. cit., vol. ii, p. 4®4)* Kossuth planned a complete extermination of the 
Serbs in the Voyvodina—see Gdrgey, Mein Leben und Wirken in Ungam (1852), 
vol. ii, p. 104; and he ordered savage measures even against the Tran¬ 
sylvanian Saxons—-see A. Makray, Briefe Ludwig Kossuths an F-M-L. Bern, 
i84g, Marz bis Juni (1870), p. 2. ’ 

* See Wislocki, op. cit., p. 79. 

* For Hodia on Slovak-Magyar reconciliation, see Prelog, op. cit., p. 384. 
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he Con^. p provocation. But most Slovaks at 

n ® A When a Czech spoke of the need 

to preserve Austria, Stur replied: 


Our aim IS to preserxe ourselves-Austria existed, and we were 

pcnshmg. \N hat would the world say if our highest aim %«»s to save 
Austna; Her downfall is not our downfall. , . . Our chief task is to 
destroy Mag> ar predominance. Let us not say that we want to pre¬ 
serve Austria but that we want to create an Austro-Slav Empire. 

And Hurban: ‘We have nobler work in mind. Ignoble memories 
are connected with the name of Austria.’ ‘It would be ridiculous 
for us to want to preserve the Austrian Empire: we would have 
to go against the Italians, the Poles, and perhaps against our¬ 
selves.’* Even Havlidek, in the elation of the Congress, took a 
more Radical line than before or after: 


What matters is reality. Legality will not get us far. No one at 
present works within the framework of legality. There are now 
dominant and subject nationalities in Austria. It would be easy to 
remain under Austria and attain unity, if we had the power. But for 
that the Magy^ars w'ould have to be defeated. 

Finally, Safank moved and carried a compromise resolution in 
favour of “an alliance [of the Slavs] in defence of nationality ... 
tvhere such rights are enjoyed, and for conquering them, where 
they are not’. Nothing was said either about preserving Austria, 
or about revolutionary'^ action. 

In this atmosphere of growing Radicalism Libelt pulled off a 
coup which altered the character of the Congress: without con¬ 
sulting his own Section, of which he was chairman, he carried 
in an inner caucus of Congress a change of programme. How 
he achieved it, is not, and perhaps never will be, known. The 
Congress, instead of answering the five questions of the Oi^^aniz- 
ing Committee, which had provided an Austro-Slav fiame for 
its work, was to issue a ‘Manifesto to the Nations of Europe’, 
submit a Memorandum to the Emperor, and draw up a scheme 
for a Slav Alliance. The Manifesto would clearly transcend the 
bmits originally set to the Congress and give room for raising the 
Pohsh question in its widest international aspects. When on the 
morning of 6 June Libelt reported the change to his Section, its 
representatives on the drafting Committee were already chosen 
(no one knows by whom),^ and the outlines of the Manifesto 


1 


Prelog, op. cil., pp. 35^2. th^ Manifesto 

- The Polish re presen tauves on the Committee for drafting the Ma^eto 

Nvere Libelt and Moraezeu-ski, both from Posnania, and L. Sieimc^ a 

nahria. The members who were to draft the 
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were prepared. The debate which ensued proved Libelt’s fore¬ 
sight in acting in this wholly irregular manner; the genuine 
Ruthenes passionately opposed adopting in an appeal to Europe 
the customary formulation of the Polish problem which would 
assign them once more to the Poles, while the Poles themselves, 
who might have been expected to rejoice over Libelt’s success, 
started once more raising fine points and arguing about pro¬ 
cedure; and were still doing so when the Czechs had already 
finished discussing both the Manifesto^ and the Address to the 
Emperor. Finally an agreement was reached between the 
Ruthenes and Poles through Czech mediation. The Ruthenes 
desisted from opposing the Poles over the Manifesto, the Poles 
accepted a most liberal programme securing real equality of 
rights for the Ruthenes in Galicia, while the question of dividing 
the province in accordance with nationality was referred to its 
future Constituent Diet. Had the Poles been sincere regarding 
the Agreement, the bargain would not have been disadvan¬ 
tageous to the Ruthenes: reforms in Galicia were capable of 
immediate realization, whereas the Polish postulates involved 
a remapping of Europe. But neither during the fifty years of 
Austro-Polish rule in Galicia, nor during the twenty years of its 
inclusion in Poland between the World Wars, did the Poles 
show much willingness to honour their Prague promises^ 

Address to the Emperor had all to be Austrian subjects, and Prince Lubo- 

mirski. Prince Sapieha, and Helcel were chosen: again there was no genuine 

Ruthene on it, but Lubomirski sincerely favoured decent treatment of the 

Ruthenes, Sapieha was the most honest of the pseudo-Ruthenes, and Helcel 

was a Conservative, On the Committee which was to plan the Slav Alliance, 

Section II was represented by CybuJski and Janiszewski, two Posnanians of 

good inteUcctual calibre, and the Russian revolutionary Bakunin. Those 

who had planned the Congress as one of Austrian Slavs might well rub their 
eyes or wring their hands. 

In the Czechoslovak Section Voce! and Hanka objected to paragraph 4 
m Libelts dr^t which demanded the reunion of the divided Slav nations. 
Safafik, realizing the paramount importance which the Poles attached to 
It, seeded itsacceptance in a modified form; see Odlozilik, ^Slov ansky sjezd a 
svatodmni boufe v r. 1848’, in the Slovansky Pfekled, vol, xx, pp. 408-25. 

With insight and foresight, Lubomirski wrote on 30 June 1848: . . who 

knows whether, if we had a government of our own it would not follow the 
example of the Hungarian Government which aims at a forcible Magyari/a- 

r 7 ® non-Magyars’; see W. R. Wisbeki, Jerzy Lubomirski, 1817^ 

1^2 (1928), p. 90.— Palacky tried to appease the Poles: his two schemes for 
a rcconstrucUon of Austria, drawn up in the autumn of 1848 and in January 
1849 make no provision for Ruthene self-government. Ziemialkowski 
asserts that in the Constitutional Committee at Kremsier, the three C:zech 
representatives, Palacky, Rieger, and Pinkas, proposed the separation of the 
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J^e Manifesto, as finally voted by the Congress, was an 
c^mgh va^e verbose, and ineffective doc^ument. It talks 
about our beautiful language spoken by 8o million co-radals’ 
ju^t the ue ''hich was missing;, extols the Nirtues of the Slavs, 
and ^ter referring to demands pres-iously made for a recc^ 
smicuon of Austna as a Federation of Co-Equal Peoples, protests 
against the Partitions of Poland i but passes over in silence the 
ver> exLstence of Ruthenes > and against the new partitions of 
Posnania; demands from the Prussian and Saxon Governments 
that they should cease denationalizing the Sla\'5 in SUesia, 
Posnania, East and est Pr u ssia, and Lusatia; calls on the 
Hungarian Government to stop siolent measures against the 
Bias's, and to acknowledge their national rights; and demands 
in va^e terms an improvement in the condition of the 
in Turkes. Lastly, the Nfaniiesto suggests a Universal 
Congress of European Nations to settle all outstanding inter¬ 
national problems. It concludes with the formula; ‘In the 
name of the Liberty, Equahty, and Fraternity of Eunmean 
nations.’ 


The Address to the Elmperor vt-as completed, but not fo rmall y 
adopted, before the Congress was broken up by the Whitsun 
riots. It sets out the demands of the Slav provinces and nationa¬ 
lities. Bohemia gives thanks for the Patent of 8 April, Moravia 
asks for similar rights and an inter-pro\'incial connexion with 
Bohemia. Silesia is not mentioned: for the Teschen conflict 

betw een the Czechs and Poles had aJreadv started. Galicia asks 

0 

for the rights accorded to Bohemia: a responsible Provincial 
Go\emment and a Diet to draw up its constitution before the 
meeting of the \'ienna Parliament; and the terms of the Perish 
Ruihene agreement are cited. The Slov'aks and the Ruthenes 
of Carpatho-Russia" ask for national recognition, equal repre¬ 
sentation in the Hungarian Parliament, and for permanent 
National Committees to watch over their interests: ‘no nation 
shall be deemed dominant in Hungary*, but all shall enjoy full 
rights.’ The Serbs demand a union of all Serb territories of 
Hungary, and the Croats that of the Triune Kingdom and recog¬ 
nition of the acts of the Banus and Diet; the Slovenes, a union 
of all Slovene territories of .Austria into a single pimince. 

Lx^d\. the Bohemians, Mora\ians, and Slovenes protest against 

^ ' 


Ruchene fh- m the PolL>h parts of Galicia op. cit, part i, p. 12 . This is 

vha. tfie VOK Pabclj Rie*,, ahaainrf, ud only 

PL-Jeas \-otrd %sith Jachimowicz, the Uniat Bishop of PtzanyiL and Ratz 
of \ craribere see Springer, PretokoUt, p. 45}. 
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inclusion in the new Germany, which would infringe the 
sovereignty of the Austrian Monarchy and subject them to a 
foreign Parliament. ‘All Slav nations represented at the Con¬ 
gress unanimously support this reservation.’ 

The third document, ‘The Act of Union between the Austrian 
Slavs’, which was to have been submitted to the Diets of 
the Slav provinces, was completed by the Drafting Committee 
on 12 June: Austria has proclaimed equality of all her nationa¬ 
lities, but is drifting into dependence on the German Con¬ 
federation. The Austrian Slavs conclude (without tJie nations 
now partitioned renouncing national reunion) a Slav Union 
which is to secure their national rights and territories, their 
constitutional freedoms, and the complete independence of 
the Austrian Empire—the Union remains under the House of 
Habsburg-Lorraine who must not, however, be subject to any 
foreign Power (i.e. must not acknowledge the supremacy of 
the new Germany). A Central Council of the Federated Nations 
is to be formed, and to meet in turn in their various capitals. 
The Magyars may be admitted to the Union provided they 
sincerely concede equality of rights to their Slavs; and the 
Germans, provided they shut out all supremacy of the German 
Confederation from their territory. Before this draft could be 
dwcussed either by the General Committee of the Congress, or 
the Sections fighting in the streets of Prague put an end to their 
work: the Whitsun riots, although they had the Slav Congress 
tor background, were in reality part of the general European 
movement, and an echo of recent events in Vienna. 

There the revolutionary movement had reached its hieh- 
water mark. On 5 May under pressure of the Vienna mob 
Count Ficquelmont resigned the Foreign Office; on the r^ith the 
Gwemment was forced to rescind the Constitution of 2 s April 

u ^ Assembly elected by univeLl 

Committee of Public Safety was set up in 
nor Leo Thun, Gover- 

Praaue and Pnnee Alfred Windischgratz, G.O.C. 

weifht ’tn movement a welcome counter- 

Ma Tk German-nationalist Vienna: on 17 

on the 2Q^th Bohemian Diet to meet in June, and 

Se - accompli! of 

^avue conT.r”^ ’ ‘^P ^ P^^^visional Council in 

g consisting of the Czech leaders, Palacky, Rieger, 
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G “ma'ns “Sarf !'k noblemen, and two 

Had Palacky been able to retain control of the Czech 

beefs’ Czech autonomy might have 

cracv and'^h '"l with the Bohemian aristo- 

by the current of European revolution, naively fraternized with 
the German radicals, and tried to emulate Vienna. The Con¬ 
gress which for a while made Prague the centre of the Western 
Slav world, with its festivities, demonstrations, and speeches 
Stimulated the radical movement; in an atmosphere of excite- 
ment, which had its counterpart of apprehension and suspicion 
in Conservative and official circles, any trifling incident was apt 
to produce an explosion; especially as Windischgratz had been 
wmting, ever since 13 March, for an opportunity to deal firmly 
with ‘revolution’. On Whit Monday, 12 June, a reUgious 
servuce was celebrated in St. Wcnceslas Square; it was fol¬ 
lowed by a demonstration, noisy but unarmed; the military 
attacked, and the sequel conformed to the pattern of 1848— 
barricades, demands for arms, for a withdrawal of the troops, 
&c. The moderate Czech leaders, official delegates from Vienna, 
and Thun himself tried to mediate, but exaltation on the one 
side and the wish for a show-down on the other, defeated such 
endeavours. The rising was insignificant as far as numbers and 
armament were concerned, but the military let it develop in 
order to crush it more effectively: on 15 June Windischgratz 
withdrew his troops from Prague, and on the 17th bombarded 
the defenceless city. A few members of the Slav Congre^ were 
arrested, others were expelled from Prague, and an end was 
put to its deliberations. The actual incidents of those days are 
obscure and unimportant, but the after-effects were far- 
reaching. 

T know of no other event in our time which had more fateful 
consequences for our nation than the Whitsun riots’, writes 
Palacky.' Martial law was proclaimed in Bohemia, the elections 
to the Diet were postponed, and Czech constitutional develop¬ 
ment was cut short. Had any extraneous factors contributed 
to the outbreak? Magyar agents provocateurs had undoubtedly 
been at work—such as the Slovak Turansky, who subsequently, 
as a witness before the Committee of Inquiiy* told the most 
fanciful lies about the Congress and its origin. Conservative 
and official circles blamed the ubiquitous ‘Polish revolutionary 

• See Politisches Vermdcktniss {1872), Appendix. 
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agents’. ‘Such conduct is always expected from the Poles’, 
wrote Bakunin in 1849, and people, acknowledging ‘some kind 
of right in the Poles to appear whenever disturbances occur’, 
inchne to ascribe to them even ‘things in \\hich they had no 
share’.' But the German Liberals, friendly to the Poles and to 
‘revolution’, made a more startling discovers': the riots were a 
Czech plot to massacre the Bohemian Germans. 

In reality, there is no evidence of a single anti-German inci¬ 
dent hav-mg occurred during the Prague riots. Helfert, himself 
a Bohemian German but a Conservative, wrote in the Ptusst 
Zeitung of 4 July 1848, that Czechs and Germans had stood 
together on the barricades.^ The ‘Proclamation of the In¬ 
surgents to the Inhabitants of Prague’, published on 15 June 
after the troops had been withdrawn, thus exhorts to further 
action: ‘The eyes of the whole of Bohemia and Moravia, of 

Vienna, nay of all Europe, are upon us_—surelv they would 

not have basked in Vienna’s gaze had they been about to stage 
a massacre of the Bohemian Germans. Windischgratz himself 
publicly declared on 19 June 1848, that the Prague riots were 
not a conflict between the two races, but an o% ert attack against 
the authority' of the State.* Leo Thun, when asked by the Prime 
Minister, :^ersdorf, whether the riots had been accidental or 
planned, directed against specific measures and persons or of a 
national character, and whether the Czech National Council 

y-^jchan, v Cechach {1928), p. 102. It was the Minutes of 

fi Section that the Austrian police were most anxious to 

^ them evidence of a revolurionarv- plot 
f! p- Odlozdik, op. at.); when published by iVislodu they proved com¬ 
pletely harmless. For stones about Polish plotters, which abound in con- 

F- de Sonis, Uttm du ComU et 
i d la Qmusse Tustahausm (1911), p. j., and 

I '^as rehashed even some fifty yia^s liefbv feezmcei 

in hjs book FrantiJek Palacky (1897), PP- 180-5. ^ Rezmcek 

A ^Hfzfichmirigen, p. 4. His b<Mk, Der Prager Juni-AufsUuui 1848 iTSot i 

Leo Thun, published in riie OaJrtkhis^L 
Jahrbuch for 1891-5, are not in the British Museum; nor is the most reren! 
monograph on the riots by K. Kazbunda. 

author In li’indischgTdU: (1848), Appendix A The 

direcuon is: ‘As only Czech ultxi stood at thf h^d of 

in case of victory the struggle would certainly have assuin»>H 
character* (p, i6). ^ na\e assumed a national 

♦ See Springer, GesckUhU Oest^^h. . o 
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29 Co"8r«s were in any way implicated, replied on 

The disturbances were not caused bv national *u 

U no. .0 be looked upon at a ligh, 07 .?^^ 

much rather aa a r« ol. of aU the radical elements agaimt the cSltml! 
ment, in u uch poUtical passions, such as national hatreds or hoBdlity 
^ the nobUity and the administration, were contributory factor. ^ 
The Slav Congre^itself pursued no iUegal aims, and 1 am convinced 
even now that its Czech leaders did not plan anything contrary to the 

the revolutionary Poles and other fanatics used this welcome Lpor- 
tunity to come here and plot with the local revolutionary elements.* 

But on the periphery of Bohemia, for instance at Aussig-on- 
^^Be, the ancestors of the modern Sudetens *in company with 
Saxons and other Germans from the Reick joyfully celebrated 
the calamity which had befallen Prague, and extolled Windisch- 
gratz ^ the sariour of the Germans’’.^ And a German-Bohemian 
historian naively observes: ‘It is remarkable that outside Prague, 
in northern Bohemia, and still more beyond the frontiers of 
Bohemia, the position of its Germans should have been con¬ 
sidered to be fraught with dangers of which they themselves had 
not the remotest idea.’^ 


XXI 

At Frankfort German hostility to the Czechs burst forth over 
their refusal to be included in the new Germany, and over the 
Prague riots. The Germans demanded that elections for the 
Frankfort Parliament be held throughout western Austria, as 
decreed by the Pre-Parliament and the Federal Diet; the Czech 
Xational Council unanimously reserved the decision regarding 
the Lands of the Bohemian Crown to their own future Diet; 
and tlie Vienna Gov'ernment, pitched into from both sides, 
finished by leaving to the constituencies themselves whether 
they wished to be represented at Frankfort! It would not ob¬ 
struct an order of the Federal Diet, ‘a legally acknowledged 
authority’, nor interfere with ‘the right of the individual citizen 
to participate in the work of the Frankfort Parliament’, but Acts 
of that Parliament, to be binding in Austria, would, it declared, 
require its approval: thus, participation in the German National 
.Assembly was made ‘optional’ and inconclusive. 

' .Sre Odlozilik, op. cit., p. 410. * See Helfert, op. cit., p. 3 - 

^ See O. W eber, Die Prager Revolution von 1848 und das Frankfurter 
Parlament’ in the FesUchrift des Vereines Jut GfsckichU der Deutschm in B&mun 

p. > 7 '- 
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On 25 April the Committee of Fifty dispatched from Prank- 
fort two of its members, von VVachter, a prominent Wurltem- 
berger, and Kuranda, a Bohemian Jew, to persuade the Czechs, 
in Prague they were joined by Schilling, a Salzburg Radical. 
The atmosphere was tense, and finding that the Czech National 
Committee had sent delegates to Vienna to secure a prohibition 
of elections to the Frankfort Parliament, they confined them¬ 
selves to a private meeting with its Committee for Foreign 
Affairs. The Czechs made a show of filial solicitude for Austria 
—she must ‘renounce none of her sovereign rights, nor w ould 
the Slavs submit to Germany’, for this would destroy Austria; 
the Germans replied with a display of brotherly love for the 
Czechs—‘I said’, reported Wachter to the Committee of Fifty 
on 3 May, ‘that we want to take you Bohemians into our arms— 
“Yes”, they exclaimed, “and strangle us”.’ Then Schilling 
intervened, called freedom a specifically German achievement, 
and threatened the Czechs with the sharp German sword should 
they refuse to join Germany.' Having heard the reports the 
Committee of Fifty issued, on 5 May, a proclamation addressing 
‘the inhabitants of Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia' as 'Brethren 
and Allies’, and promising them ‘in the future free and re¬ 
juvenated Germany’, all the blessings which it is customary for 
modern whales to offer to Jonah. Elections in Bohemia, when 
attempted, proved a failure: only in 13 of 68 constituencies 
were they properly carried through, and in seven partially. 

On 5 June attention was called in the Frankfort Parliament 
to ‘the determined resistance’ to elections offered in Bohemia 
(so far only seven members had entered the Assembly, and some 
of the others had resigned their seats), and a resolution was 
moved for a Committee to inquire into the matter, and to sug¬ 
gest measures which would give weight (jVachdruck terschaffen) 
to the will of the nation’. The tone of the debate was stridently 
aggressive—there was none of the sentiment which at first 
mellowed the debates on Poland. The much rev’ered E. M. 
Amdt^ raised a warning voice, quoting Klopstock: ‘Germans, 
be not too just!’ For where would they be if they let ‘every 
particle claim a national life of its own? ‘We must adhere to 

' Herzen writes: ‘All German revolutionaries are great cosmopolitans, sU 
habm ubenvunden den Standpunkt der Nationalitdt, and are all filled w ith die most 
irritable and pereistent patriotism. They are prepared to accept an all-w orld 
republic, to obliterate the frontiers between States, but Trieste and Danzig 
must belong to Germany’; Byloye 1 dumy, Polnoye Sobranye {Collected li'orks) 
(« 9 « 9 ), vol. xiii, p. 352. 1 See above, p. 84, n. i. 
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Austria, which c^ot be free ‘in the German sense’. .Another 

H ^ Gennan soil must be sur- 

rendered— let the Czechs come here, and they -will be welcome * 

I they refuse, they wall still be bound bv our decisions’. Hart¬ 
mann jfroin Leitmeritz in Bohemia) thought declarations use- 
while the .Assembly lacked executive power, but ‘once we 

have shown our power in Hoktein, we shall be able to tackle 

Jx)hemia\ 


The Prague riots gave a new impulse to the anti-Czech cam¬ 
paign. On 20 June, Schmerling, cepresentative of the Austrian 
Go\ emment in the Federal Diet, described the riots as an attack 
of Czechs against Germans rather than against the Govern¬ 
ment—without instructions from Vienna, but conscious of his 
sacred dutv', he begged the Governments of Prussia, Saxony, 
and Bavana to help, if need be, in restoring order in Ekihemia, 
and in protecting the ‘lives and property of its Germans’; it 
y\as resolved to instruct them ‘to hold substantial military 
forces in readiness’ for that purjxise. When the matter was 
reponed in the Assembly, Vienna Radicak vied with members 
from western and northern Germany in uiging immediate 
action. ‘We do not want to W'ait till help is summoned’, ranted 
Berger, a member of the Extreme LfCft (and 1867-70 a hfinister 
in the Austrian Liberal Government), ‘it may not be desired 
though necessary. It k ob\ious that a general massacre of 
Germans by the Czechs k intended.’ Deetz (Wittenberg): 
‘Federal troops should immediately enter Bohemia ... they will 
make war with \igour, as befits German troops.’ And Jordan 
(Berlin), who five weeks later w'as to achieve fame through hk 
speech on Posnania, made now a contribution no less remark¬ 
able but much less noted; 


For the first time [he said] my heart swells with pride. ... 1 am 
proud of the tremendous unanimity which at last has seized us in such 
a matter. I conclude that we are leating at last the misty summits of 
cosmopolitanism from which one’s own Fatherland is no longer \isible. 
I see that at last we mean to proceed against the attempts of puny 
nationalities (.Sationaliidlclun) to found their own lives in our midst, 
and like parasites to destroy ours. ... 
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Vogt (Giessen), a Radical, deplored that the German cause 
should have the reactionary Windischgratz for its champion, 
but urged immediate action—or else, 'before help is summoned, 
the Bohemian Germans will be semi-Czechised (jo hath und hath 
geczecht)' Berger and Schilling moved a resolution, complete 
with ‘blood-bath’ and ‘national annihilation’: 

In view of the bloody struggle which has broken out bet^veen the 
Czech party and the Germans in Bohemia, and the great danger of 
a general blood-bath and a combat of national annihilation which may 
ensue unless Slav fanaticism in Bohemia is checked with vigour: the 
German National Assembly is asked, in order to protect the Germans 
inBohemia,to resolve . . . without referring the matter to a Committee, 

that the Federal Council shduld be asked ... to order Bavarian 

and Saxon troops to march into Bohemia. 

Thus the Czechs were not even treated as a nation in that ‘war 
of national annihilation’, but as a ‘party’, and the Germans 
were described no longer as ‘in danger’ but as actually engaged 
in a ‘bloody struggle’. Venedey pleaded for some moderation 
towards the Czechs; war against them was ‘civil war’, and while 
many of them were unwilling to fight against the Germans, they 
might if violence was used; a distinction should be made between 
those under arms and the others. 

Then came the anti-climax; three members—from Moravia, 
Bohemia, and Prussian Silesia—obviously better informed and 
realizing the nonsensical character of the debate, proceeded to 
reassure the House. Beidtel (Brno) argued that there was no 
need for outside intervention—‘all superiority is with the 
Germans.... I truly believe Austria is sufficiently powerful to 
suppress this movement ... it can be left to the .Austrian 
Government to master its Slavs. Only if they fail, should we 
help. And Kuranda: ‘The proposal to send German troojjs 
imme^ately to succour the Germans, without asking the 
Austrian Government, would be most dangerous for the Ger¬ 
mans. The rural districts are quiet, and even in Prague only 
‘the fanatical party of the National Guard’ is active. .As 
Windischgratz stands by the Germans ‘there is no need to send 
troops, and I am absolutely convinced that the struggle will be 
over before they arrive’. But Saxony and Bavaria should be 
imtructed to hold themselves in readiness. Lastly, Prince 
Lichnowsky argued that neither Austria nor \Vindischgratz 
were likely to wish for such support, ‘I therefore fail to see why 
we should order German federal troops from all sides to march 
into Bohemia—to the great amazement of its Germans.’ The 
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should be made of separatist fancies, and tnat elections to the 
National Assembly be enforced without delay.’ Ruge, of the 
Extreme Left, who in the debate on Poland was to assume the 
part of the revolutionary conscience, spoke against taking sides 
sharply, but had nothing to say for the Czechs. Perhaps the star 
turn of the debate came from a Moravian German, Giskra, a 
young man of twenty*eight (subsetjuently a leader of tlic .Austrian* 
German Liberals and Minister of the Interior, 1867-70). He 
harped on the anti-German character of the Czech national 
movement, which threatened the Germans with ‘total annihila¬ 
tion’. Though opposed to unsolicited intervention in Bohemia, 
he was not convinced of the German character of the new Aus¬ 
trian Government. He held no brief for Windischgratz 

But now I cannot speak against him. By crushing an anti-German 
movement he has rendered the German cause victorious, and I sh.all 
pay tribute to whoever labours for the German cause, even if he is 
otherwise hateful to me. . . . 

As a Moravian German I demand . . . that the Czech mo\cmciit 
should be completely suppressed, and annihilated for the future. . . . 
I want the Moravian Germans to be . . . firmly joined to our Greater 
Germany . . . they will be in danger should a new Czech mo\'cment 
arise and spread to the Moravian Slavs, and the two together attempt 
separation with the help of a foreign Power. 

Once more the debate closed with an anti-clima.\: Berger, of 
the ‘blood-bath’ resolution, recounted an incident which had 
occurred since. The Vienna Council of Public Safety (Great- 
German, radical, and anti-Czech) had .sent a Commission of 
Inquiry to Prague. There, they who in the capital had practically 
supplanted the Government, met with a staggering reception: 
they were arrested, were cursed by the Austrian soldiers as 
‘Vienna dogs’, and when brought before Windischgratz were 
told that the revolution may have been victorious ‘elsew’here’ but 
that he, the Emperor’s servant, was sole master in Prague. Ber¬ 
ger gloomily concluded: ‘This is the position in Bohemia: neither 
the German is victorious, nor the Czech; but both face the forces 
of reaction, and the time may not be distant when we shall have 
to defend them both against a third, dangerous, power’—as if 
the Frankfort Parliament could have defended anyone, or itself, 
against anybody. 

XXII 

Reaction did win, and thereby saved the reputation of the 
German revolution of 1848 (and of some others besides). It 
prevented the revolution of the intellectuals’ from consummating 
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